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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


oo large subscriptions to the new loan to obtain gold to 


replenish the Treasury reserve, have been the occasion of a | 


great deal of foolish wonder on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
certainly shows what small confidence our gold monometallist 
organs had in the general solvency of the American people, that 
they find in this subscription what goes far beyond their expec- 
tation. ‘That the wealthiest nation of the whole world, with no 
special opening for the fresh investment of capital in almost any 
direction, should offer to lend its government some $500,000,000, 
when only one-fifth so much was needed, is certainly no marvel. 
Their wonder only shows how much they have been infected by 
the foreign estimate of our financial condition, and have come to 


PRICE FIvE CENTS 


distrust the ability of America to hold its own in the financial 
battle of the world. 

There is, it is true, some excuse for the low estimate betrayed 
by their wonder, in the actual industrial distress from which the 
country has been suffering. The very newspapers which announce 
the amount of the subscription, and the names of the successful 
competitors, also give notice of suspensions and failures in all 
parts of the country. It is not want of wealth, but lack of good 
management to keep the producers of the country in a position 
to make fair use of their energy and their opportunities, and thus 
to secure a still farther increase of our national wealth, which 
is our chief lack. We have the richest country naturally in the 
world, and the most enterprising people, and yet we are making 
no such headway as we were less than a generation ago. The 
revenues of both individuals and the government are wasting 
away from the same cause. The Government, iygdeed, can go 
into the money market, and pledge the aggregate wealth to secure 
Gold to meet its needs; but the private man has to succumb, and 
see the results of a lifetime of hard work and matchless energy 
swept away in the general depression. 

{t is also to be remembered that this loan is nothing but a 
makeshift to meet a temporary need of the Treasury, at the 
expense of the interests of the Nation. It is purely Treasury politics 
that the Administration is concerned about. It does not do anything 
to relieve the general distress, or even to admit its existence. It 
is only concerned to keep up a show of having gold on hand to 
redeem its own notes. It is living from hand to mouth as regards 
even that. The gold now obtained, a good part of which will 
actually be drawn from the Treasury surplus to pay for these 
bonds, will not last till the close of the present unprofitable session 
of Congress, even if that should be as short as Mr. Reed and his 
friends desire to make it. Before midsummer there will bea fresh 
depletion of the Treasury surplus, and a fresh proposal to sell 
bonds to get gold. In the meantime our actual stock of Gold 
will continue to be exported and that all the more easily for the 
pains the Treasury is taking to put it where the exporters can put 
This loan itself offers no check 
to, indeed it encourages, the export of gold. It is said that less 
than one-fifth is to be paid in foreign gold. All the rest isa 
gathering-up of our own supply, to place it where it will be 
most exposed to the foreign demand in the near future. 


their hands on it most easily. 


THE President has transmitted to Congress the report of the 
Commission of engineers who were sent out to investigate the con- 
dition and prospects of the Nicaragua Canal. The report is not 
encouraging to those who looked for a speedy completion of the 
enterprise, yet it contains nothing to make us alter our expecta- 
tion that it will be finished at an early date in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The line of commercial intercourse which the canal will 
open is, of course, much less important to-day than that which 
was established by the Suez Canal, but it should be remembered 
that, just as commercial intercourse was stimulated by the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, it would be stimulated by the opening of 
the Nicaragua Canal. Further, the rapid development of the two 
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| 
chief powers of Eastern Asia, of the Australian colonies, and of 
our Pacific Coast, to say nothing of British Columbia and the | 
Spanish republics on that ocean, makes it quite certain that no 
present outlay will frighten the countries most concerned from | 
finishing the work. The Commission puts the probable cost of 
construction very much higher than did the agents of the Canal 
Company. They say that it will be nearly twice as great. In 
considering their figures, however, it is needful to remember that 
these gentlemen are much more accustomed to the rates at which 
engineering is done for the government than with those obtained 
by individuals and corporations, and that, where the cost of work 
is limited only by the size of an appropriation, it will be dearer 
than under other circumstances. A comparison of the cost of the 
government blasting at Hellgate, with that done for the railroads 
at Communipaw, enforces this statement. 


The great difficulty in the way of either speed or cheapness in 
making the canal is the enormous rainfall along the eastern coast 
of Central America. When the Panama Canal was under way, we 
heard much of the Chagres river, and the rapid and violent floods 
with which it imperilled that costly work. It was indeed a flood 
on the Chagres which finally exhausted the patience of the French 
stockholders and brought the affair to an end. Nicaragua has no 
Chagres river, but its streams are all liable to sudden and violent 
floods, which would inflict dire disaster upon any canal which was 
not constructed upon the soundest principles. The Commission 
censure several of the plans accepted by the company for the con- 
struction of dams and the like as violating those principles in the 
interest of cheapness. They also find that the labor obtainable, 
being mostly that of Jamaican negroes, is really costly, although 
the rate of wages is very low. The Commission, however, seem 
to have no doubt that the project is a feasible one. 


THE monometallists have laid hold of the substitution of the- 
silver coinage measure for the House revenue bill to make capital 
against the friends of silver. There would be no possibility of 
this if the country were as well informed on the silver issue as it 
is about the tariff. It would then see what a feeble and inade- 
quate measure this revision of the tariff is, and how completely the 
cause of protection is bound up with that of bimetallism. There 
is, however, a great difference in the relation of the public mind 
to the two problems. For fifteen years past the average voter has 
been studying the tariff, off and on, with more or less success, his 
last lesson being the effects, real and apparent, of the tariff of 
1894. He has about made up his mind that the changes wrought 
by that tariff are the chief causes of the present industrial depres- 
sion, and he is very impatient with any person or circumstance 
which getsin the way of achange. Mr. Cleveland and his rivals 
for the Democratic nomination are politically dead for that reason, 
and it will not do to get the friends of silver restoration into line 
with the occupants of that political cemetery. 

The people have not been educated about silver to anything 
like the same extent. The very occupation of the minds of the 
voters with the tariff has prevented this. They have not, indeed, 
been sophisticated into believing that our financial salvation 
depends upon our possession of a certain amount of a costly yellow 
metal; but neither have they been so generally enlightened as to 
the folly and mischief of that belief as they ought tobe. The 
friends of silver have a great educational work to do, and it will 
not help it on if they run counter to the most solid conviction 
that the voter to-day actually cherishes. The wise course for the 
Republican friends of silver in the Senate to pursue is to substi- 
tute the House bill, or better, a more protective measure for the 
free coinage measure reported by the Senate Finance Committee in 
place of the House tariff bill, and then amend the tariff bill by 
joining it to the silver substitute reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Let the Republican silver Senators support bimetallism 
and protection as one issue. 
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THE House has been considering the Senate’s substitute for 
the Bond bill. The bimetallists among the Republicans from the 
West have borne the burden of the struggle thus far. Mr. John- 
son, of California, one of the most picturesque figures on the floor 


| of the House, although opposing this particular bill, spoke urg- 


ently against the do-nothing policy initiated by Speaker Reed and 
his supporters, and warned the party that this is exactly the line 
on which it may suffer shipwreck in the near future. It was within 
two years of the Democratic collapse of 1874 that the party recov- 
ered control of the House, after being in the minority for fourteen 
years. He believed that unless something were done for the 
restoration of silver, there would be another disagreeable surprise 
for the party. 

Mr. Johnson, of North Dakota, took the other side, and 
attempted the impossible task of proving that the Western farmer 
was never better off than in 1891, when the protectionist policy 
seemed to be established, and that it was ‘‘the shadow of Free 
Trade ’’ which settled down over the country the next year that 
caused all the trouble. If our memory serves us aright, the Pop- 
ulist uprising, which grew out of the depressed condition of the 
Western farmer and Southern planter, somewhat ante-dated the 
Free Trade victory of 1892, and was indeed one of the causes of 
that political turnover. To say the least, the Western farmer was 
singularly unaware of the happiness and prosperity he was enjoy- 
ing under gold and protection, and was loudly clamorous for a 
change. It is true that he went in the wrong direction for his 
change, but the fact of his blunder in that matter does not deprive 
his dissatisfaction of its significance. 


Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, harped on the same string, only 
more offensively, insisting that the silver Senators represent 
only a small minority of the country, and not enough votes to 
control the choice of the electoral college. If Mr. Grosvenor had 
looked at the figures prepared by his own friends after the Senate’s 
vote on the bill under discussion, he would have seen that those 
Senators, in their official capacity, represent a very large minor- 
ity of the American people. This Ohio representative stands very 
exactly for James Freeman Clarke’s definition of a mere politi- 
cian: ‘‘ the man who is thinking of the next election, not of the 
next century.’’ The Republican party has some expectation of 
lasting into the next century, and there is no moment more criti- 
cal for the future of a party than that in which it is tempted to 
think the votes of the country are mortgaged to its support, and 
that it can shut its ears to any truth not included within its pres- 
ent platform. There never was a more favorable time for the 
Republican party to commit political suicide than the present. 


WE feel some sympathy with Mr. Barrett of Massachusetts 
in calling the attention of the House to the public approval of 
Secession uttered and deliberately repeated by Mr. Talbert of 
South Carolina on the floor of the House. There has been a 
great deal too much of this kind of talk on that floor, where it is 
about as decent as would be profane swearing in a church. We 
do not object to Mr. Talbert’s feeling as he pleases about the 
‘unpleasantness ’’ of 1861-1865, nor to his saying so on any pri- 
vate occasion that he finds himself in company with his former 
associates in the Confederate movement. But the declaration 
that he thinks the Confederates were in the right is a direct 
impugnment of the Nation, which spent four hundred thousand 
lives of its bravest and best to put an end to their undertaking, 
and has no regrets for doing so The House is not the place to 
proclaim that those lives were wasted in defence of a gigantic 
wrong; nor should the representatives of the Southern people, in 
view of the treatment they have had, come thither to belittle the 
sacrifice the Nation has made in the defence of its unity. It is 
time for Congress, without distinction of section or party, to set 
the mark of its disapproval upon talk that would be tolerated in 
no other legislative body of the civilized world. 
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THE death of Judge Allison took no one by surprise, as for 
several years past he had been too ill to take his seat on the bench. | 
It takes from us a kindly and able judicial officer, and a rather 
notable representative of the Scotch Irish stock, which has done 
so much to give character to Pennsylvania. Both the common- 
wealth and our own city seem to have a preference for judges of 
this extraction. At one time it was the case that every judge 
upon the supreme bench was a Presbyterian elder. The volitional 
energy and obstinacy of the Scotch-Irish have made them weigh 
far more than they count in our public life; and in our own State; 
from the time they became numerous enough to outvote the 
Quakers, they have ruled the roost. The judge came of a family 
eminent in the social, religious and political life of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and it had no more worthy representative. 


KENTUCKY is long in effecting the choice of a new Senator. 
Mr. Blackburn is the choice of an overwhelming majority of his own 
party, which would like to see him succeed himself. The Admin- 
istration influence, represented by the office-holders of the State 
and by Secretary Carlisle, has succeeded in detaching just five 
votes from the column of 61, whose unanimity would re-elect the 
Senator. This is a fair measure of the extent to which Mr. Black- 
burn ‘‘ misrepresents ’’ the Democracy of Kentucky on the Silver 
question. 

The Republicans, being just one short of a majority on joint 
ballot and having control of the House, hive been tempted to 
make their minority a majority by unseating two Democratic 
members on contests. To this the Democrats respond by a threat 
to unseat four Republican senators; and as they are in the majority 
in the Senate, they have the ‘‘drop’’ on their antagonists. It 
would be extremely foolish for the Republicans to have recourse 
to any measure which has even a bad look. Their position in 
the State is critical, and they cannot serve their own future better 
than by following the strictest rules of political integrity. A 
single false or dubious step may alienate a host of hesitating 
voters, who joined them last November, but are undecided 
whether to stay with them or return to their old allegiance. Apart 
from the wrong and general nnwisdom of political dodgery, a 
party just given its first chance to show the State what it is worth, 
commits a great folly by taking any step which will leave a bad 
taste in the public mouth. 


THE quarrel among the Iowa Prohibitionists is a very signifi- 
cant one. The party derives very much of its energy in all parts 
of the country from the women, who give it moral and social sup- 
port, although they are not able to give it votes. It is hard, 
however, for men and women to keep step in a movement of this 
kind, because a man has a natural disposition to look around for 
a convenient compromise, when he is not able to secure the adop- 
tion of his principle in its entirety. If he cannot get Prohibition, 
he is willing to try Local Option ; and if that be inaccessible, he 
is ready to see what can be done by enforcing High License. A 
very large part of the success of the Brooks Law in Philadelphia 
has been due to the active support it has had from men who are 
Prohibitionists in principle, but who are willing to work a law 
like this ‘‘for all it is worth.’? The women mainly, and the 
more extreme among the men, have held aloof, declaring that the 
law is worse than low license, and that it is responsible for the 
great number of arrests and drunkards on Sunday. On that day, 
however, we do not have High License but Prohibition, with just 
the results which the friends of a more moderate policy would 
have predicted. 

In Iowa the Prohibitionist forces have been divided by a 
piece of half-way legislation, called the Mulct Law, by which 
the saloons were laid under heavy penalties for certain violations 
of thelaw. This the women regard as a treasonable compromise 
on the part of every Prohibitionist who voted for it, as did the 
leaders of their party in the Legislature. They did not spare 
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strong terms in their party convention, which broke up in a row 
in consequence, the members of the Legislature withdrawing in a 
white heat. There was some hope of getting the Legislature to 
resubmit the question of Prohibition to the voters of the State ; but 
this ends it tor the present. The significance of the disagree- 
ment is that it brings out a difficulty inherent in the whole move- 
ment, viz.: the impossibility of enlisting a great body of male 
voters permanently in the support of rigorous and doctrinaire 
legislation. Men feel a responsibility for the exercise of their 
common sense, which women do not seem to carry with them into 
the arena of party politics. 


GENERAL WEYLER has arrived in Havana, but up to this 
time there has been no change in the situation which is favorable 
to Spain’s chances of putting down the insurrection. The move- 
ments against the insurgents come to nothing, and at times the 
Spaniards seem glad to get off with a whole skin. They go hither and 
thither as they please, while the Spaniards are shut up in the sea- 
ports and little strips of territory around them. It may be that 
General Weyler is capable of working miracles, but the expecta- 
tion is that he will distinguish himself mainly by establishing a 
reign of terror within the Spanish lines. As it is not from the 
people of the cities, but from Cubans outside the island, that the 
insurrection draws its support, the advantage of a few wholesale 
shootings in Havana and other cities is not so visible, nor are we 
likely to stand a great deal of that kind of management. 

The Spaniards are very angry that a resolution has been 
reported to Congress for recognizing the Cubans as belligerents. 
We have waited much longer than they waited before recognizing 
the Southern Confederacy, which at no time had such visible 
reasons to expect success as the insurrectionists have to-day. To 
recognize them now would mean no more than a notice to Spain 
that there are things associated with General Weyler’s name 
which are not to be repeated again in ‘‘ the ever- faithful isle.’’ 


THE Sultan has been very busy with his English friends. 
To the Queen he has sent his personal assurances that his Arme- 
nian subjects are not ill-treated by his loyal pashas and his faith- 
ful soldiers, and the reports to the contrary which have reached 
her royal ears are the work of malicious persons, who set them 
current for their own base ends. It is a question how much of 
this he believes, not of how much is true. 

To Lord Salisbury he sends his thanks for the speech in 
which he threw the Armenians overboard, and told them they had 
nothing to expect from England. His Lordship practically 
admitted that the Armenians were badly treated ; but the Sultan 
seems to have ignored this in his message of thanks. He does not 
much care what is known or believed about the unhappy country, 
so long as he is assured that nobody is going to meddle with him 
and the pashas. If the message does not make Lord Salisbury’s 
face burn, it is because he lost the capacity for shame. 

At first the Sultan’s government evidently had made up its 
mind to shut the Red Cross (or Crescent) out of the desolated 
country, for the reason that it wanted no reports from the members 
of the association as to the doings of its soldiery. Miss Clara 
Barton, however, showed not the smallest respect for this purpose, 
but sailed for Constantinople, as though nothing were in the way. 
Thereupon the Sultan and the Grand Vizier thought it well to 
reconsider. An American woman, with her mind made up, and 
the American people looking on to see how she fares, is a phen- 
omenon to which they are not accustomed. So Miss Barton and 
her associates are to be allowed to go to Armenia to distribute 
relief to the destitute, and will be able to say what she finds there, 
in spite of the pashas. But, in truth, we need no farther authen- 
tication of the dreadful details of murder and outrage which have 
horrified the Christian world, fur more than half a year. What 
we need is a whirlwind of justice to sweep the responsible authors 
of murder and outrage out of the land. 





LOO 


The attitude of Lord Salisbury toward Venezuela, as indi- 
cated both in the Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament 
last Tuesday, and in his reply to Lord Roseberry in the House of 
Lords, is by no means changed so much as he would have us 
believe. His temper, indeed, is wonderfully improved as regards 
the United States. He even thinks well of our introducing the 
Monroe Doctrine into the dispute, and declares it is no more won- 
derful that we should watch what becomes of Venezula, than that 
England should concern herself about Belgium and Holland. He 
now lays all the blame on Venezuela, which insists that her boun- 
dry runs all the way to the Essequibo River,—a claim which 
Lord Salisbury is not ready to submit to arbitration even. He is 
willing to arbitrate about all that lies between the line of actual 
British occupation and the Schomburgk Line, and he thinks by 
fair words to get us to support this proposal. He stands just 
where he took his position at the moment that the credit of the 
Schomburgk Line began to break down under the exposure of its 
origin. He will not give up to Venezuela any part of her territory 
upon which Englishmen of any class, by whatever claim of right, 
have established themselves. This new Doctrine of ‘‘ Squatter 
Sovereignty ’’’ has no standing in International Law, and would 
be most embarrassing for us to admit. It would apply just as 
directly to the settlement of the pending dispute as to the boundary 
line between Alaska and British America, as to the Venezuelan 
gold mines, which English miners have occupied within the his- 
toric boundaries of Venezuela. As for the Essequibo River, which 
Lord Salisbury thinks an extravagant demand, all the evidence 
which has come to light shows that this was exactly the boundary 
between the Dutch and the Spanish dominions before the revolt 
of the Spanish colonies and the acquisition of Western Guiana 
by the English. As even English geographers have pointed out, 
it is so marked in the old maps made and published by their 
countrymen a century back and more; and the names of places 
along its western bank are Spanish and not Dutch. There is no 
other line between the two dominions that has a fragment of his- 
torical evidence on its side. Lord Salisbury is either ready to 
submit that claim to arbitration, or he offers nothing. It is as 
though a thief had seized a man’s coat, and offered to arbitrate 
as to the ownership of his waistcoat. 


IT is impossible to acquit the German Chancellor of pursuing 
a course of insincerity with regard to bimetallism. The strength 
of the bimetallist party in Germany is so great that he thought it 
best to conciliate it by a pretence of negotiation for a Conference 
of the civilized nations as to the future of silver. But every 
obstacle which presented itself, at once acquired an insuperability, 
which existed only in his imagination, and which showed that his 
heart was not init. At first it was the resistance of the southern 
members of the Reich which constituted the obstacle, as though 
northern Germany had ever allowed Bavaria and Wurtemberg to 
stand in the way of a necessary policy. Then it was the oppo- 
sition of England to the proposal. This, however, is now found 
to amount to no more than that England objects to having the 
policy of her Indian mints put upon the programme of the Confer- 
There are twenty reasons connected with the financial 
situation in India for not agreeing to throw that question open 
before the world, but every expert in such matters knows that it 
is just the condition of the ticklish finances of India that furnishes, 
with her, the most urgent reason for agreeing to the restoration of 
silver. Ina word, it is because the Chancellor is not in earnest 
that the Conference has not been held, and it remains for the 
German bimetallists to show him that they are. 

Count Mirbach has given Germany a very seasonable warn- 
ing of the harm to European commerce which must result from 
compelling America to act alone in this matter. He predicts that 
we would as good as cease to import from Europe, while our 
exports would be greatly promoted, and we would obtain a prac- 
tical monopoly of the trade with the great group of silver-using 
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countries which continue to buy of the gold-using countries only 
because no great producing country has taken up silver. There 
is a great deal of truth in this prediction, which is worth thought 
on the part of those who see nothing but ruin ahead if we become 
genuinely bimetallist 


TRUE REPUBLICANS AND FALSE REPUBLICANS. 


N commenting on the Declaration of Principles presented by the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN and endorsed by sixteen Republi- 
can Senators, which was made public last week, the New York 
Tribune, which saw fit to suppress the publication of this declara- 
tion of principles in its columns, and has yet to present even the 
substance of this important declaration to its readers, grows irate. 
The 77ibune assumes to speak for the Republican party—brazenly 
assumes that what the 777bune and other gold organs choose to 
advocate is Republican policy, and that the 7yzbuxe and those 
who agree with it, alone have the right to speak in Republican 
councils and as Republicans. The inference from the editorial of 
the 77ibune is that those who disagree with the 777bune have no 
right to be heard in Republican councils. It treats the declara- 
tion of more than one-third of the Republican Senators with scant 
respect, and arrogantly assumes that these sixteen Republican 
Senators, having declared bimetailism and protection to be insep- 
arable, have no longer any right to express themselves as Repub- 
licans, or to use their influence in Republican councils ; that they 
have no right, as Republicans, to refuse to follow the arrogant 
leadership of the New York 777dune, or even the right to so much 
as warn the 777dune, and other domineering and short-sighted 
journals of its class, that the advocacy of the policy of gold-mono- 
metallism by the Republican party means the disintegration of 
that party, without exposing themselves to uncalled-for abuse. 

It is not the Republican Senators who have declared bimetall- 
ism to be inseparable from protection who have abandoned 
Republican principles, but the New York 77ibune, that, in con- 
junction with other metropolitan papers, has undertaken to 
misrepresent the sentiments of the Republican party, and to 
shoulder upon that party a policy that is un-Republican and un- 
American. There was a time when the 77zbune was looked to 
for leadership by Republicans, and expounded recognized Repub- 
lican doctrines, but it no longer occupies that high plane—it no 
longer carries the weight or commands the respect that it did in 
the early years of the Republican party. 

If the sentiments expressed by the 777bune are to be engrafted 
on the Republican party, then true bimetallists and far-sighted 
protectionists cannot, and will not, follow that party ; the party 
will be disrupted, and there will be a party advocating true 
American principles—bimetallism and a protective tariff, such as 
will protect American labor against under-paid and degraded 
European and Asiatic labor,—and a so-called Republican party 
advocating gold-monometallism and what, under a gold standard, 
can be but mere sham protection. 

The 7ribune forgets that the men whom it now abuses have 
stood foremost in defence of the protective system in the past. 
The Republican Senators who have joined bimetallism with pro- 
tection, as well as Senators Jones and Stewart, of Nevada, are 
protectionists from principle. Senators Teller, of Colorado, and 
Jones, of Nevada, have done as much for the cause of protection 
in the Senate as any other Senators. They have stood steadfast 
to protection while others have wavered. Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, who lately caused a free silver bill to be reported to the 
Senate from the Finance Committee, as a substitute for the Ding- 
ley Tariff Bill, was long since acknowledged as one of the ablest, 
if not the ablest, advocate of protection in the Senate. The vener- 
able Senator Morrill never did more for the cause of protection 
than the Senator from Nevada, a State only indirectly benefited 
by protection, and Mr. Teller has been more consistent in support 
of the policy of protection than many a Republican Senator from 
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New England. Nor is Senator Teller inconsistent now in placing 
bimetallism before protection, nor, in doing so, does he sacrifice 
one jot of principle. On the contrary, for him not to do so would 
be an abandonment of his principles. 

We insist on uniting bimetallism with protection, not because 
we do not firmly believe in the principles of protection, not 
because we do not recognize the benefits protection has conferred 
in the past, but because the appreciation of gold defeats the very 
purpose of protection, undermines and counteracts tariff duties 
intended to be protective, and nullifies the advantages that pro 
tection would otherwise confer. It is because protection without 
bimetallism is impossible that we insist on joining bimetallism 
with protection. 

The aim of a protective tariff is to foster domestic industries, 
to encourage the development of our natural resources and to 
bring producer and consumer as closely together as possible, thus 
avoiding unnecessary charges for transportation and commissions 
to numerous middlemen who must be employed when markets are 
distant, but can be dispensed with to a large extent when pro- 
ducer and consumer are side by side, which rest as a tax on the 
Further, when producer 
and consumer are widely separated, not only does this tax of 
unnecessary transportation charges and commissions make 
exchanges that, if this tax could be avoided, would be profitable, 
impossible, thus preventing men by the division of labor and the 
close association with, and reliance on their fellow men from 
making the best use of their resources, but forcing the producer 
to sell and the consumer to buy in a distant market, places both 
at the mercy of monopolists, forcing the producer to sell cheap 
and the consumer to buy dear. ‘To avoid such a state by foster- 
ing the development of our natural resources by protecting nascent 
industries from unnatural competition, thus enabling new indus- 
tries to be successfully established, and bring producer and 
consumer together, has been the aim of our protective system. 

This very purpose of a protective tariff is defeated by an 
appreciating standard of value. When money is appreciating it 
shuns investment in productive industries, and seeks invest- 
ment in the first mortgage loans of completed railroads that have 
been long in operation, and in national, state, and municipal 
loans. The money seeking such investment causes a veritable 
plethora of money in the financial centers and low rates of interest. 
But money for investment in the bonds of new railroads for con- 
struction purposes, unless guaranteed by some older railroad, or 
for the enlargement of the facilities of manufacturing enterprises 
or for investment in the products of labor, there is none, Money 
flows from productive industries to the financial centers. Grow- 
ing in value in idleness because of the depreciation of property, 
and its greater purchasing power as property depreciates, owners 
of money naturally hesitate to purchase commodities which have 
exhibited a constant tendency to depreciate and must continue to 
depreciate so long as gold appreciates, or to invest their money in 
productive industries which are made unprofitable by this fall of 
prices, even if they cannot find investment for their money in gilt 
edged bonds, preferring to keep it in idleness rather than invest it 
in property that is continually depreciating. The inevitable 
result is that the owners of money having no desire or incentive 
to use their money to promote productive industries or to invest 
their money in the products of labor, producers must seek the 
owners of money in more and more distant markets and offer their 
produce at lower and lower prices so as to obtain a market. Thus 
the producer is separated from the buyer. And on the other 
hand production becoming unprofitable under natural conditions 
because of falling prices, only those succeed who are combined in 
trusts to keep up prices by curtailing production. Asa result the 
consumer is obliged to buy at monopoly prices just as the pro- 
ducer is obliged to sell at prices dictated by the owners of money. 
Thus the appreciation of gold separates producer and consumer 
and defeats the very aim of protection, 


exchange of products and on industry. 
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Gold-monometallism is, therefore, incompatible with protec- 
tion, but itis more. A protectlve tariff under gold monometallism 
is an impossibility. Not only is the purpose of a protective tariff 
defeated by the appreciation of gold, but the very imposition of 
such a tariff under gold-monometallism, is quite impossible. 

Prices in silver-using countries having varied but little since 
the demonetization of silver, the divergence between the value of 
gold and silver acts as a bounty on the export of goods from such 
countries to gold-using countries equal to the divergence in value. 
Silver buying as much as ever in silver-using countries, but gold 
buying twice as much silver as it did twenty-three years ago, 
silver-using peoples can afford to sell for just one-half the price 
in gold that they could before silver was demonetized. This pre- 
mium on gold, as measured by silver, is equal at present to a 
bounty of one hundred per cent. on exports from silver-using to 
gold-using countries. Is it not folly to encourage such imports 
by a premium on gold, virtually a bounty, while endeavoring to 
check such imports by the imposition of tariff duties? 

Of course the same premium on gold that operates as a bounty 
on exports from silver standard to gold standard countries, acts as 
a protective wall against imports from gold-using into silver- 
using countries, for unless the gold price asked by English and 
German and American merchants for their goods is cut in halfthe 
price in silver is enhanced, and as such silver will produce in sil- 
ver-using countries just as much as ever, the enhancement of the 
silver price caused by the appreciation of gold acts as just so much 
protection. The result is, goods of German and English make as 
well as our own, are being excluded from such markets. Further 
such markets being closed to the British and German manufac- 
turers, the pressure to’sell their surplus produce in our markets 
is greater than it would otherwise be, and consequently a tariff 
that might otherwise be sufficient to be protective is insufficient. 

Finally, our manufacturers are dependent on the agricul- 
tural classes for a market. Our farmers and planters, being 
impoverished by being obliged to sell their surplus products in the 
European markets in competition with the produce of silver- 
using countries, they can not purchase manufactured goods lib- 
erally as heretofore. Thus the appreciation of gold that has 
forced the sale of our agricultural products in competition with 
the products of silver-using countries has restricted the home 
market for our manufactures, for it has impoverished our farmers 
and planters. 

The first step to the restoration of a real protective system is 
therefore the restoration of bimetallism. 

On these points we would like to hear from the 77zdune, but 
because we insist that protection is inseparable from bimetallism 
it must not assume that we are unprincipled, or that the Senators 
who have taken this stand have not done so from conviction. 

In advocating gold-monometallism and supporting the appre- 
ciating gold standard the 77idune is false to the Republican party. 
The true Republicans are those who join bimetallism and protec- 
tiod and advocate true American doctrines. Advocacy of the gold 
standard is not such, and even the 77zdune will hesitate before 
openly maintaining it as such. 








THE ARTIFICIAL MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 
HE allotment of the major portion of the last issue of bonds 
to individuals and banks not in the Syndicate, makes it cer- 
tain that the greater part of the gold to be paid into the Treasury 
during the next few months in exchange for the bonds will come 
from domestic sources. The bonds allotted to the Morgan 
Syndicate will, no doubt, be paid for in large part with foreign 
gold, and gold has already been imported to this end, but it is not 
likely that gold brought from abroad will be used by other pur- 
chasers to any great extent. 
The effect of payments for the new bonds will consequently 
be to deplete the reserves of the banks that have subscribed for 
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the bonds, and of those banks upon which demands are made by | 
individual subscribers, who will draw from the banks the gold | 
coin they require, if possible, or, if refused gold, will draw green 
backs and Treasury notes, with which they can draw gold from 
the Treasury. The reserves of the banks being thus depleted by 
the transfer of gold from their vaults to the government vaults in 
exchange for bonds, their loaning ability will be curtailed. Dur- | 
ing the past month there has been a severe contraction of loans, in 
anticipation, leading to a scarcity of money, and lower prices in 
general, although there has been a marked advance in the price 
of wheat and other breadstuffs, due to special causes, namely, the | 
shortness of the grain crop in Argentine, Australia, England, and | 
especially Russia, the wheat crop being 22,000,000 bushels less in 
England than last year, and 80,070,000 less in Russia, while the 
rye crop in Russia shows a decrease of 140,090,000 bushels. 

The general tendency of prices to fall, will continue, for, as 
the reserves of the banks are depleted by the withdrawal of gold, 
they will be obliged, where they have not already done so, to con- 
tract their loans proportionately, which really means a contrac- | 
tion of $4 of credit to the withdrawal of each dollar of gold, for 
the gold which will be taken from the banks and stored in the 
Treasury, has been made the basis for credits in about this pro- 
portion. As installment after installment is paid into the Treas- 
ury on account of the purchases of bonds, our currency will be 
contracted, bank reserves depleted, and the loaning power of the 
banks curtailed. Money thus becoming scarcer, it must become 
dearer, and, as dear money means low prices, we must expect 
lower prices as a result of the last bond issue. And so long as the 
gold taken from the bank reserves, or the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes which may be redeemed with this gold, remains locked up 
in the Treasury, a range of prices lower than that before the issue 
of bonds may be expected. 


But this gold is not likely to be long locked up in the Treasury, 
nor is it likely that the greenbacks and Treasury notes which may 
be redeemed with this borrowed gold will long remain hoarded in 
the Treasury. The total payments intothe Treasury on account 
of this issue of $100,000,000 bond - just allotted will be over $1 10,- 
000,000. National banks, and other financial institutions and indi- 
viduals, scattered over the country, having been successful 
bidders for the greater portion of the bonds, they must supply the 
greater part of this $ 10,000,000. This large sum being with- 
drawn from circulation will naturally, as we said before, lead to 
lower prices. The National banks may issue notes against a por- 
tion of the bonds which they have taken, but these notes cannot 
fully take the place of the money withdrawn from circulation, for 
the reason that the banks cannot use such notes as a portion of 
their legal reserve, and hence bank notes cannot take the place 
of gold in the vaults of the banks as a basis forcredit. The effect 
of lower prices will be to discourage imports, and if imports fall | 
off, customs duties must fall off, and if customs duties fall off, the 
revetiue will lack more than ever of meeting expenditures, and | 
the money borrowed will be paid out to make both ends meet and | 
thus put again in circulation. The effect of money thus put in | 
circulation will be the same as additional issues of money to an | 
equal amount, namely to expand the volume of money, and to | 
tend to raise prices. 





Right here isa flaw in the plan of the Dingley-Reed gold 
Republicans, which they seem to have overlooked. They propose | 
to keep gold in the Treasury by adding to the customs duties, thus 
increasing the revenues, and then, so far as necessary, borrow 
gold with which to redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes which, 
there being a sufficiency of revenue, and no necessity of paying | 
them out to meet a deficit, as has been done during the past two 
years, could be hoar:ied in the Treasury until the currency was 
so contracted that there was no further demand for redemption. 
But such contraction would defeat the purpose of the Dingley 
tariff bill to add to the revenues. Contraction would cause lower | 


prices, lower prices smaller imports, smaller imports smaller rev- 
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enues, smaller revenues a larger deficit, and to meet this deficit, the 
money hoarded in the Treasury as the result of borrowing would 
have to be paid out to some extent, thus defea'ing, in some 
degree at least, the purpose of Mr. Dingley to contract the cur- 
rency by increasing the tariff duties. 

No Dingley bill having been passed and there being no 
chance of the enactment of any tariff by this Congress unless the 
House will consent to an amendment restoring silver, the deficit 


| —as a result of virtual contraction of the volume of money from 


payments for the new bonds leading to lower prices and smaller 
imports—will be greater than it would under a tariff such as pro- 
posed by Mr. Dingley, and the deficit growing faster, the money 
hoarded in the Treasury as a result of the bond issue will find its 
way back again into circulation faster than it otherwise would. 

Thus while the first result of the bond issue just made will 
be contraction and lower prices, contraction will be followed by 
expansion and higher prices, unless, indeed, such expansion is 
offset by the export of gold in response to the demands of our 
foreign creditors. And a portion of the gold, that paid in by the 
Morgan Syndicate, being brought from abroad, the expansion 
caused by putting the money borrowed iuto circulation through 
payments to meet current expenses will more than counterbalance 
the contraction and prices will rise to a higher level than they 
would under natural conditions, for the volume of currency will 
be increased to the extent of the gold artificially imported. Asa 
result of higher prices consequent upon this artificial expansion 
caused by the purchase of gold in England and Germany with 
bonds, imports would be stimulated and customs receipts tend to 
increase. But as the Treasury was thus relieved from an embar- 
rassing deficit, a drain on the reserve for gold for export with 
which to pay for the increased imports would set in, for the level 
of prices relatively higher in America than in Europe, because of 
the unnatural expansion of our currency and the depletion of the 
gold in the European banks, leading to lower prices in Europe 
and higher prices in America, would tend to check exports just 
as it stimulated imports, with the result that exports of merchan- 
dise not keeping pace with the imports stimulated by artificial 
expansion, there would be a demand for gold in payment. Thus 
the reserve would be again depleted and another loan in order to 
replenish it. This last attempt to restore the gold reserve by bor- 
rowing and prevent its depletion by hoarding greenbacks and 
Treasury notes in the Treasury vaults and thus contracting the 
currency will fail of its purpose, as the three that have gone 
before, because the hoarding of money in the Treasury with a 
view to contraction will defeat its own purpose, for continued 
hoarding of notes means a general lower level of prices, smaller 
imports, smaller revenues and larger deficits. 


As to borrowing gold abroad to replenish the reserve it is 
like dipping water from one reservoir and pouring it into a second 
that is joined to the first by a connecting pipe in the vain hope 
of raising the level of water in the second. We can no more 
increase the volume of our money by borrowing gold abroad than 
we can raise the height of water in bne reservoir by dipping water 
out of one with which it is connected and pouring it into the 
first. The gold will flow back as surely as thé water, for to bring 
gold from Europe to America by artificial means is to depress 
prices in Europe and raise them in America with the certain 
result. that gold will flow back from America to Europe, where it 
can purchase most. The only permanent result of this Quixotic 
attempt, repeated for the fourth time,will be to involve us further 
in debt than otherwise would be the case by inducing importers 
to make unduly large purchases abroad, purchases which they 
would never make if prices were not artificially raised in America 


| and depressed in Europe, thus showing them a large profit. 


Borrowing will be a continuous necessity under the gold 
standard unless we contract our currency by retiring our green- 
backs and Treasury notes and so bring about an era of still lower 
prices that will bring indescribable distress, suffering and poverty 
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in its wake. But withal let it be remembered that borrowing 
gold and involving the nation further and further in debt is but 
an outward sign of the subtle and infinitely greater evils that have 
resulted trom the appreciation of gold. Retrogression will take 
the place of progress and we will slide backward on the scale of 
civilization unless we free ourselves from the deadening influence 
of an appreciating standard of value. 


EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE ON ORIENTAL COMPE- 
TITION. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us ‘‘I firmly believe in the 
larger use of silver, and only object to its free coinage, of 
the wisdom of which I have not been convinced. If free coinage 
would result in inflating prices in this country above their present 
level, and if it should increase the wages of labor, how would 
these results tend to exclude the importations of manufactured 
commodities produced in China and Japan with the cheap labor 
of those countries? Would not the competition of these countries 
in our markets be more severe than it now is if our cost of pro- 
duction and prices were increased by the free coinage of silver?’’ 
The severe and unnatural competition with silver countries 
from which our farmers have suffered for years in selling their 
produce in the European markets, and with which competition our 
manufacturers of many lines of goods are now face to face, is di- 
rectly the result of the divergence in the value of gold and silver. 
Gold having doubled in value as measured by silver and the pur- 
chasing power of silver in Oriental countries being as great to-day 
as twenty years ago, one dollar in gold received by the Japanese 
merchant for what he sells in America is equivalent to two dollars 
in gold before silver was demonetized and the parity between the 
two metals destroyed. One dollar in gold being convertible to-day 
into two silver yen whereas one dollar in gold twenty-three years 
ago was convertible into but one silver yen, and whereas the pur- 
chasing power of this silver yen has not decreased, but is as great 
in Japan as ever, the Japanese can sell to us for just one-half the 
price in gold that he could twenty-three years ago without reduc- 
ing at all the real price he rece?ves. Restore silver to its place as 
money, restore the old parity between gold and silver and the 
one dollar in gold that is now worth two yen will be worth 
but one yen and the Japanese merchant must double the price 
he asks in America for his goods in order to obtain the same 
amount of silver. 

The result of this would be the same as a protective tariff of 
10oo per cent. Manufactured commodities produced in China and 
Japan would be excluded as effectually by restoring silver to its 
place as money, and thus removing the bounty of 100 per cent. 
which they now enjoy in the shape of a premium on gold on all 
their exports to gold-using countries, as by the enactment of a 
uniform tariff of 100 per cent. Recovery in prices and higher 
wages would inevitably follow the removal of this unnatural com- 
petition. 

The question, ‘‘ how would these results,’’ higher prices and 
higher wages, ‘‘ tend to exclude the importation of manufactured 
commodities produced in China and Japan with the cheap labor of 
those countries ?’’ should be stated: How would a check to the 
importations of manufactured commodities produced in China and 
Japan with the cheap labor of those countries tend to raise prices 
and increase wages ? 

By opening our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver we 
would increase the demand for that metal with the result that it 
would rise in price. 
falls on that legal tender money that can be most readily obtained, 
and with the least sacrifice of commodities the demand for money 
would be transferred from gold to silver so long as silver was rela- 
tively cheaper than gold, with the result that gold would fall in 
price, and silver rise until the parity was restored. With the 
parity between the two metals restored the advantage in exchange, 


And as the demand for money inevitably | 
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in the premium on gold, which silver-using peoples receive for 
what they sell to gold-using countries would come to an end, and 
the unnatural competition with silver-using nations would be at 
once at an end. 

More than this is, indeed, needed to put our producers on an 
equal plane with Oriental competitors. Against cheap Oriental 
labor we must protect the American wage-earner by high tariff, or 
our wage-earners will be reduced to poverty. 

But to give the employers of this cheap labor the bounty on 
export, which they now enjoy, a bounty equal to the divergence 
in the value of gold and silver due to discarding silver by the 
Western nations, and the doubling of the demand for gold, and 
amounting approximately to 100 per cent. is the height of folly. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


HE snow lies deep on the windy wold, 
And the ice is thick on the silver rill ; 
But two little birds, despite the cold, 
Are twittering love on the window-sill ;— 
St. Valentine’s Day is here, is here, 
So I summon courage to write thee, dear. 


I have loved thee, sweet, since the day I came 
To the mossy garden and saw thee there, 
Thy dimpled arms in the rose’s flame, 
And the ivy wreath in thy golden hair. 
I begged for a spray of mignonette 
And a crimson rose,—and I have them yet. 


For a year and more, as I came and went 

By the low, white house on the hill, I’ve seen 
Thy fair head over thy sewing bent, 

The fluttering curtain of chintz between ; 
And I’ve walked with thee in thy gown of gray 
To the little church on the Sabbath day. 


So I know thee, love, for the purest maid 
That hath ever blushed at a glance too bold, 
And the fairest, too, that hath ever laid 
Her lips to man’s since the days of old. 
Away in the top of the linden tree, 
The birds have mated, and so should we. 


The old blue china—my mother’s pride— 
Is dim with dust on the dresser shelf ; 
My windows watch for a dainty bride, 
And my soul is sad for its sweeter self. 
Oh, come and gladden the heart that must 
Be thine alone till it falls to dust. 
—Minna Irving. 
& 
The mother of the late King Menelek of Abyssinia fifty-five 
years ago was a beggar at the palace gates, but her wondrous 
beauty won the heart of Haelon, who took her for his wife. 


** 
* 


Mrs. Sarah Platt, of Essex, Conn., is 94 years old, and has 
been a persistent smoker for seventy-four years. She smokes a 
pipe, and smokes it regularly after each meal. 


*,* 
* 


Miss Kingsley, the intrepid lady explorer, who has returned 
from her adventures in the Cameroons, penetrated regions in 
which no white man, much less woman, ever set foot. She met 
with an African tribe who ate their own dead. and only by pres- 
ents could she prevent them from killing and eating her native 
attendants. 

* Ok 

It was colonial day at the Professional Woman's League, and 
Miss Emma Tuttle Lewis, who is a descendant of the Puritans, in 
an interesting talk on the subject, said: ‘‘ An ancestress of mine, 
one Judith Hull, was responsible for the name of Point Judith. 
She was a scold—in fact, a regular shrew, and she kept the whole 
town in which she lived in a broil one-third of the time. So it 
came to pass that the little peninsula that puts out from Rhode 
Island, and creates such disturbance in the waters of the sound 
and proves so trying and often disastrous to the seamen and lands- 
men alike, was called Point Judith in honor of the human proto- 
type. It wasn’t exactly honorable at the time, but after all these 
years, we regard it so.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND MAGAZINE WRITERS, AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS. 

The Rosary Magazine for February is full of choice poems, 
stories, essays and sketches, beautifully illustrated. Chief among 
its literary contributors are Eleanor C. Donnelly, Rev. J. M. | 
Perier, O. P., Rev. John Joseph Mallon, Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S. J., Charles Robinson, Laura Gray, Marcella A. Fitzgerald, E 
A. Leman, Edith R. Wilson, John A. Mooney, and the Very Rev. 
J. L. M. Montsabre, O. P. This magazine is a high-class religious 
monthly, and is published by the Dominican Fathers. Its publi- | 
cation office is No. 871 Lexington avenue, New York. 

*,* 

And now we are told that for upwards of two years AZcClure’s 
Magazine has been gathering material and pictures for a new life | 
of General Grant, which is to be presented to the readers of that | 
popular journal in the same graphic and interesting manner as the | 
life of Lincoln is now produced. The biography will be illustrated 
with a splendid collection of pictures, many of them exceedingly 
rare. Colonel Fred. D. Grant has, with his usual courtesy, | 
co-operated with the publishers in their efforts to secure for their 
readers some of his father’s most valuable papers. 

Félix Gras, who is soon to be introduced to American readers | 
by Mrs. Janvier’s translation of his new historical romance, ‘‘ The | 
Reds of the Midi,’’ is the successor of Mistral and Roumanillo, as 
the official head of the Filibrige, the Society of Provencal Men of 
Letters, the highest literary distinction in the South of France. 

Lk 

D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish, with copious illus- 
trations, A. Conan Doyle’s new historical romance, ‘‘ The Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard.”’ 2 

** ok 

What a remarkable Southern morning newspaper is the 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution! It is full of news, local and tele- 
graphic. Editorially, it is unexcelled either in the Sunny South 
or elsewhere. And as for advertisements, it is liberally patron- | 
ized. Every one of Atlanta’s 100,000 population must subscribe | 
for it, for it is the biggest, most popular, and one of the best and 
cleanest newspapers published ‘‘ south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line.”’ 


* 

Mother's Journal for February contains a portrait and sketch | 
of that remarkable woman, Clara Barton. ‘‘ Topical Syllabi for 
Child Study,’’ by G. Stanley Hall ; ‘‘ The True Cause of China’s | 
Decay,’’ by Mrs. Alicia Berwicke Little ; ‘‘ Baby’s Father,’’ by 
Materna; ‘‘Scarlet Fever,’’ by Dr. William P. Baldwin, and 
several poems, by Eugene Field. Zhe Mother's Journal is a 


marvel of typographical taste. 
* 


’ 


‘* American Interests in Germany ’’ is the subject of Poultney 
Bigelow’s paper in Harper's Weekly of the 15th inst. Julian 
Ralph, in the same number, describes ‘‘ Club Life in the West,’’ | 
and there are reproductions of Elihu Vedder’s decorative panels | 


for the new Congressional Library. 


In Harpers’ Bazar this week the early spring fashions are | 
given in great variety. There’s an excellent article on Fancy | 
Skating that will please the young folks, especially the girls. 
Fiction, as usual, holds its own. 

* 
* 

The Daily Standard, Ogden, Utah, has again enlarged its size, | 

this time from thirty-two columns to forty-eight columns. It is 


working persistently and energetically to build up Ogden and | 
improve its interests, commercially and otherwise, and ought to 
receive the liberal and substantial support of its business men. 
Advertising pays the business man as well as the newspaper, and 


wide-awake prosperous merchants are prompt to realize that fact. | 


| 
| 
| 
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If for no other purpose than to keep themselves posted on 
telephone and electric light and power matters, business men 
generally ought to patronize the Flectrical Review. It is pub- 
lished in New York every Wednesday, and can be bought at any 
news stand. 

yk 

The Twice-a-Week News, Kalamazoo, Mich., has, although 
scarcely two years old, become so prosperous and popular that it 
‘‘now the largest bona fide circulation of any 
Enter- 


claims to have 
newspaper in Kalamazoo or Southwestern Michigan.’’ 
prize and integrity always tell in the newspaper business. 

The Youth's Companion this week has a most interesting 
article by Lord Chief Justice Russell, of England, on The Bar as 
a Profession. Clara V. Townsend contributes a charming St. 
Valentine’s Day Story. Robert P. Utter tells, in a humorous 
vein, the story of a Bootless Quest, and Grace Eldredge delights 
her readers with an account of the origin of the motley attire of 
Harlequin. As the little ones know, or ought to know, Harle- 
quin is a feature of Shrove Tuesday, which ends the carnival pre- 
ceding Lent. 

The Lark still soars high and plumes itself on its dainty and 
It takes wing monthly from 631 Market 
street, San Francisco, where you can buy twelve Larks every year 
for a silver dollar. 

ok 

Public Opinion is published weekly by Zhe Public Opinion 
Company, New York, and can be purchased from any newsdealer 
for five cents a copy. As a leading journal it is, by all odds, the 
best, and in its pages is the most truthful, unbiased and able con- 
densation of what is generally known and accepted as ‘‘ public 
opinion’’ that is published anywhere. The business and the 
professional man, the scientist, the scholar, the farmer, the work- 
ingman and the financier can always find in it a profitable and 
interesting companion. 

KK 

The New York Advocate illustrates the struggle which a 
newspaper reporter had with a revival item by the following quo- 
tation from the item: ‘‘ Rev. Mr. then knelt, and so did Rev. 
Mr. , the former delivered a prayer of eloquent beseeching.’’ 


Ry 


The New York World has astonished its contemporaries in 
Gotham by reducing its price to one cent in Greater New York, 
and to two cents outside of New York City and Brooklyn. It is 
undoubtedly the biggest newspaper for the smallest price in this 
or any other country. The average circulation is 618,496 per 
day. It pays to get news and to print it, to tell the people that 


you have it and to give it to them unstintedly. 
* 
x 








The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, Pa., discusses this 
week, editorially, the apparently useless form of ‘‘ three days of 
grace,’’ its origin and the presumable meaning of the custom, 
which dates back not only to early English days, but to the very 
infancy of the world, and the time of primeval man. 

Ry 

Mr. C. A. Snowden, who has been the managing editor of the 
Tacoma Ledger for the past four years, has, with a number of 
friends, purchased the controlling interest of Mr. Nelson Ben- 
nett in that paper, and will have its entire management hereafter 
in his hands. The Ledger will continue to be Republican in its 
principles, and its improvement, typographically and otherwise, 
will, Mr. Snowden says, keep pace with the progress and develop- 
ment of Tacoma. He is an able and experienced journalist, and 
can be depended on to make the Ledger an influential factor in 
the growth and prosperity of that far-away section of our 
country 
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Our Paris LETTER. 


The Stock of Gold in the European Banks—The Figures Tell- 
ing Its Increase and that of Silver—Prepared for 
an Emergency in Case of War—Alleged Alli- 
ance of the Porte and the Czar. 


PARIS, January 29, 1896. 
GAIN, a few financial notes borrowed from the Lconomiiste 
Européen : 2 

Between the years 1890 and 1895—31st of December of each | 
year, the increase of gold in European banks amounts to exactly | 
3,116 millions of francs ; in this increase, the Imperial Bank of | 
Russia figures for 929 millions, the Bankof France for 837 mil- | 
lions, the Bank of England for 555 millions, the Bank of—Austria | 
for 399 millions, the Imperial Bank of Germany for 199 millions. | 
‘Together, the French and Russian banks possessed on the 31st 
of December a total gold stock of 3,883 millions, a little more than 
one-half of the total stock of gold owned by all the other Euro- 
pean banks united, and in this enormous sum is not included the 
Russian Treasury estimated at 2,552 millions. 

The Bank of England, with the Austrian, German and 
Italian banks shows only 2,804 millions for their gold stock—that | 
is to say, in round numbers, 1,079 millions less than those of | 
France and Russia. On the 31st of December, 1895, the paper of | 
the European banks—fiduciary circulation—was guaranteed by | 
7,709,200,000 francs in gold and 2,459,000,000 francs in silver, 
or, in other words, by 48.56 per cent. of gold, and 15.47 per 
cent. of silver. 

Estimated in francs the total cash balance of all the European 
banks has increased between the end of 1894 and that of 1895 by 
3,116,500,000 francs in gold, and by only 119,800,000 francs 


in silver. 

The total weight of the gold stock is calculated at 2,486,638 
kilogrammes for the gold and 12,295,000 kilogrammes for the 
silver—the kilogramme equals 2,679 pounds Troy, or 2,204 avoir- 


dupois. 

Apparently, then, there is an abundance of coin available for 
any emergency and which seems likely to be employed in prepar- | 
ation for a war that no nation wants, that every government seeks 
to avoid and that all the thinking elements of Europe feel to be a | 
certainty in a more or less near future. That the British whale 
and the German elephant can collide, at present, is an almost | 
inadmissable hypothesis ; that the seeds of a future conflict have | 
been sown is none the less positive; but those two powers will 
hardly come to blows yet awhile, and so it is that European poli- | 
ticians have come to believe that, after all her Germanophobic | 
bluster, Albion intends her flying squadron for a manifestation in | 
Venezuelan waters, rather than in the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Be this as it may, the international horizon, which had begun 
to clear up within the last few weeks, again shows some black | 


clouds. 
Discussing the Diplomats. 


The displacing of diplomats always is a symptom of uneasi- 
ness, those gentlemen never rendering any real service to the | 
cause of peace, except when they are sedentary; their peregrina- | 
tions, often attributable to personal reasons, generally inspire the 
same anxiety, the same machiavellian afterthoughts as public 
opinion once assigned to an indisposition of M. de Talleyrand. 

Count Hatzfeld has been summoned to Berlin, and nothing | 
can be more natural than that his sovereign should desire to con- | 
fer with the Ambassador to London on the bearings of the recent | 
crisis. But this interpretation, as reasonable as it is modest, does | 
not suffice for the Augurs of Chamber diplomacy. They build up | 
an edifice of conjecture on what they are pleased to qualify as a | 
recall, and profit by the opportunity to give a piece of their mind 
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to a monarch of whom patience and long suffering have not, so far, 
seemed to be the dominant qualities. 

Quite naturally also these subtle spirits, as crafty and as 
clever as Dickens’s Joey Bagshaw, trace a grave coincidence of the 
most suggestive kind between the journey to Berlin and Count 
Nigra’s contemporaneous recall to Rome. Some of them aver 
that it is to force the veteran diplomatist, the disciple and confi- 
dant of Cavour to accept the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
where Baron Blanc has ceased to please. 

Others assert that it is with a view to reserve the Triple Alli- 
ance which, so far as Italy is concerned, expires in 1897, and no 
one so ably as the Count can manage negotiations that have 
become remarkably delicate since the other two high contracting 
parties have come to learn that Italy is not an important factor in 
their combination. 

A third lot of ‘‘ Daniels come to judgment’’ believe that 
Austria and Italy wish to exchange views concerning the recent 
initiatives taken by their friend and ally, Kaiser William without 
consultation with his partners. 

Probably all three of these ends are connected with Count 
Nigra’s visit to Rome, but, no one being behind the scenes of the 
Consulta, no one can assert anything positively zz re Italy, except 
that its populations are in a state of delirium tremens, because 
King Menelik permitted the honorable capitulation of the garri- 
son of Makallé instead of its massacre. Colonel Gallieni’s defence 
was certainly gallant, but the forced evacuation of the fortress 
cannot be classed in the category of ‘‘ glorious victories,’’ and one 
cannot see in that incident any special reason to encourage Mons. 
Crispi & Co. in their demands upon the Negus, which could not be 
more excessive if they, not he, had been the successful belligerent. 
But Italy is such an unimportant factor in European complications 
and combinations, that her successes or defeats have no bearing 
whatever on any question, save and except the fluctuations of the 
Italian Rente on ’Change. 


The Alleged Russo-Turkish Treaty. 


More interesting, generally, is the information conveyed in a 
sensational article of a London newspaper, notorious for its inac- 
curacy in international ‘‘ latest intelligence.’’ According to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, an offensive and defensive alliance has been 


| concluded between the Porte and the Czar, with a little compen- 


sation to the French if they will adhere to their arrangement. 
The accredited representatives of the two Powers in view emphati- 
cally deny the fact, so does the press of Vienna, but, although 
the authority of the diplomatists is certainly as good as that of 
the inventor of this canard, as it is contemptuously termed, and 
the sources of information of Austrian newspapers quite as cer- 
tainly better than those at the disposal of any British correspon- 
dent on the continent, the P. 47. G. persists in its affirmations 
and goes into details of the how and where the affair was managed, 
not between M. de Nelidoff and the Grand Vizier, but at St. 
Petersburg, between Prince Lobanoff and Bariffi Pasha, who 
went to Russia to compliment the Czar, on New Year’s Day. 

It would be idle to discuss a question of such serious import- 
ance, on such doubtful authority, but no one can deny that Russia 
and Turkey are on the best of terms, and that the Czar’s Ambas- 
sador exercises a preponderating influence at Constantinople since 
the faults, exaggerations and inconsistencies of British policy, 
have so damaged England’s prestige on the Continent. 

After all, the pretended Russo-Turkish treaty is only the 
materialization of a state of things which is a secret for no one, 
and it would be more equitable to accuse the P. J/. G. of prema- 
tureness than of mendacity. The entire London press admits 
that Russia and Turkey must sooner or later, but inevitably, join 
hands in friendship; the Dazy News even goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘ England has no interest in preventing the immediate posses- 
sion of the Sick Man’s inheritance destined fatally to Russia.’’ 
There is one clause of the treaty which, supposing its existence, 
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vastly exercises the British mind; the free access, through 
Turkish waters, of the Russian fleet to the Mediterranean destroys 
British supremacy there, turns that sea into a Franco-Russian lake, 
places Italy between two fires and increases the difficulties of a 
British prolonged occupation of Egypt. 

It is too good to be true, wails the French press; I venture 
to add: if not true, just now, it may be so, sooner than British 
jingoism will admit, for the time being. 

Logically, therefore, there is no apparent reason to fear 
any immediate explosion of international dynamite, neverthe- 
less, it is predicted. As I have written above, the Anglo- 
German tension apropos of Africa has decreased, but the toast of 
Emperor William to the ‘‘ most grand Germany,’’ and the incon- 
testably jimgo retort of Mr. Chamberlain, are incidents of a 
nature to awaken anxieties which are not purely retrospections. 
It is assured that the comparison perfectly justified of the German 
Empire with Queensland, ‘‘ three times as big,’’ although con- 
temptuously criticised by trans-Rhenan patriots, has profoundly 
offended the Kaiser, who is extremely susceptible wherever national 
amour propre is called into question. Then, too, there is a fear on 
the continent, that the Venezuelan matter may be invenomed ; that, 
on the one hand, England having the supremacy of the seas, may 
act before Uncle Sam be ready ; on the other hand, that electoral 
considerations may force Mr Cleveland to take the initiation of 
some Monroe doctrine manifestation of a nature to force a rupture. 
Here, however, Europe is not sufficiently well-posted to warrant 
an intelligent commentary upon the Anglo-American ‘‘ misunder- 
standing,’’ as it is called, and, for that reason, I only allude to it 
incidentally, and as one of the elements of those rumors, which, 
without being precisely alarming are, nevertheless, worthy of 
some attention. 

One may say that there is an appearance of fissures in the 
scaffolding once proclaimed to be ‘‘ indestructible’’ of the Triple 
Alliance, and may add, also, that the relations of England with 
that self-styled ‘‘ League of Peace’’ are lacking in cloudless cor- 
diality. And, meanwhile, the modest Franco-Russian under- 
standing—or alliance —holds its own, quite respectably, even in 
the eyes of those by whom it was sneered at and reviled at in 
its inception. 


“cc 


Servia-Montenegrin Alliance. 


If its rumor be confirmed, the alliance of Servia with Monte- 
negro, to be cemented by theanarriage of King Alexander with a 
daughter of Prince Nikita, will very materially modify the situa- 
tion south of the Danube, and may have, eventually, a serious 
influence on Austro-Russian relations, especially as it times with 
the so-called ‘‘conversion’’ of Prince Boris of Bulgaria to the 
‘*Orthodox’’ faith—it would be more exact to call this his 
baptism, according to the Orthodox, 7. e., Greek rite—this young 
person, aged about 18 months, being rather young to have any 
special religious principles or prejudices. For some time the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg has aimed at the creation of a Balkanian 
League between peoples of the same origin (?) and of the same 
faith, and it would seem that General Pawlowitch has worked the 
oracle according to imperial instruction. Servia, since 1828, has 
floated between Austrian and Russian proclivities; her people’s 
preferences have always been towards its coreligionists, but the 
cannons of Semlin were a standing threat to Belgrade, and this 
circumstance, reinforced by a wholesome dread of Montenegro’s 
invasion, has left the young kingdom on the fence. Now, how- 
ever, that the real dynasty of Karagcorgovitch has been thrown 
overboard by the Czar, the Obrenowitch turn to their natural pro- 
tector, and cool off with their neighbors of over the water. You 
may expect then to learn, officially, that the peninsula of the 
Balkans has definitely entered the sphere of Russian hegemony, 
and that its populations, henceforth and forever, will do as bidden 
from the banks of the Neva. It will be a bitter pill for the Haps- 
burg monarchy, but, for all that, it must be swallowed at Vienna, 
although it does nip in the bud Austria’s aspiration to the annex- 
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ation of Macedonia. Perhaps some international bickering may 
result from this new departure, yet no serious complications can, 
at present, result from it. Z. 





TRAVELERS’ TALES. 





H ERE isa snake story from a Bechuanaland paper which we 
do not remember having seen before. 

A Barberton man, who goes to church regularly, was one 
day walking along the banks of Concession Creek eating a sand- 
wich, and on account of the usuak disparity between meat and 
bread he threw the redundant piece into the water. Immediately 
a swarm of yellow fish bubbled around it, fighting for the mouth- 
ful. The man searched his pockets for fishing-tackle, but all in 
vain, and he was just beginning to die of despair, when his eye 
lighted on a blacksnake At that moment he remembered how 
his father used to tell him that blacksnakes were expert in catch- 
ing fish. He therefore grabbed tiie reptile by the tail, carried it 
to the river, and held it over the struggling fish. The snake 
proved itself a born angler, and in the course of an hour the man 
had captured forty fine fish. A few days later, as he was walking 
in the same place, he felt something rub against his leg, and, 
looking down, he saw his friend the blacksnake, eager for more 
sport.—Rangoon (Burmah) Times. 


* Ok 


Despite it simmense size and weight, the condor possesses the 
power of rising in its flight to a greater distance above the earth 
than any other bird, and Darwin speaks rapturously of its grace 
of motion on the wing. ‘‘ When the condors are wheeling in a 
flock, round and round any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except 


‘when rising from the ground, I do not recollect ever to have seen 


one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima I watched several 
for nearly half an hour without once taking off my eyes. They 
moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascend- 
ing, without giving a single flap. It is truly wonderful and beau- 
tiful to see so great a bird, hour after hour, without any apparent 
exertion, wheeling and gliding over mountain and river.’’ Hum- 
boldt claims that it soars to an altitude of at least twenty thou- 
sand feet above the sea. From the cave of Antisana, which is at 
an elevation of twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight feet 
above the Pacific Ocean, he observed a condor rise perpendicu- 
larly to a still greater height of six thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-six feet. Other authorities state that it reaches a height 
of six miles above the sea level, which is about six times the 
height of the ordinary clouds. 

The bird from flying at this extreme elevation, where the air 
must be so highly rarefied, will drop suddenly to the valleys, thus 
in the briefest time passing through an almost incredible change 
of temperature. At such a height the air-cells of the condor, 
when they have been filled in the lower region, must be inflated 
in the most extraordinary manner. But the great bird loves the 
heights. They are his chosen home. Hunger alone drives him 
to the plains. As soon as his appetite is satiated he leaves them, 
appearing to be oppressed by the higher temperature and increased 
weight of the atmosphere, and returns to regions far above the 
clouds, where the air is so rarefied that a mancan hardly breathe. 
High up as the eye can reach he may be seen describing his 
graceful circles against the blue. From this or even a more lofty 
point of vantage he brings his telescope eyes to bear upon the 
earth, eagerly scanning the movements of the herds for the fall of 
some weakening member of the flock. No sooner does a poor 
creature drop than down rush the condors to the feast. - 


In spite of the keenness of a hunger sharpened by one knows 
not how many days of watching upon the wing at that frigid alti- 
tude, our condor begins his repast daintily, tasting first the tongue 
and eyes, his chosen tidbits. But soon, fired by the sight of the 
bountiful banquet which death has spread for him, he tears the 
tough hide, and, wildly pulling with his beak, pushing with his 
feet, and flapping his wide wings, gorges himself, gulping down 
great bits of flesh, and riots without stint until he can hold no 
more. Fairly drunken with his revolting feast, he no longer has , 
power to raise himself upon the wing. Knowing this, the Indians 
will often place a dead animal as a lure upon the plains. When 
the birds have become gorged and unable to fly, the Indians 
appear and noose them with the lasso—a sport which they find 
scarce less exciting than the Spaniard does his bull fight. 
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Wanamaker’s 


DoEsNn’T make 
Wanamaker a bit of differ- 


No. 1 Shirt ence with what 


price shirt you compare the Wan- 
amaker No. 1. It’s BEST! ONE 
DOLLAR. ‘Tell us any possible bet- 
terment and we’ll have the idea 
incorporated. But it is perfection 
to date—a shirt that fits so well 
you never think of it. Five styles. 
Both ends of the store. 
Men’s MEN’s Trousers, 

ready made, at $7.50 
Trousers and $9.50 means fine 
materials and splendid tailoring. 
The same at 

$5 and $6 

means no decline in qualities, but a 
saving of $2.50 and $3.50. It’s 
easier to save than to make such 
sums. This triumph iu Trousers 
is your victory and we win it for 
you. 


Market street. i 

’ EBRUARY, 
Men . March and show- 
Mackintoshes .,, April-you'll 
get through them best with a 
Mackintosh to help you. From 
looking you’ll agree that we carry 
a stock equal to half a dozen other 
stocks combined. We don’t buy 
them to pile up, either. They’re 
needed for the daily throng of 
wanters. And it is usual to save a 
fourth from current prices by buying 


at this busiest store. $6 to $22.50. 
Both ends of the store, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


FOOTWEAR— 


Up-to-date Shoes are arriving every 
day from the best makers. We con- 
stantly strive to give the best possible 
values for the money. This year our 
efforts promise to be more successful 
than ever. Several special lines for 
to-day. 





Goodyear Welt Shoes for 
Women—excelient in quality,either 
buttoned or laced, and have patent ’ 
leather tips, at........ccccrccccccccccsrcocceres ove 


Youths’ Calfskin School 
Shoes—a" excellent grade, made 
for hard wear, extension soles and 
narrow toes, sizes 11 to 2, all widths, 1.9 
Bb covccccccceccoccvcccesecccecsccccsapecucs eecses ceccccons 


Children’s Shoes in heavy 
Vici Kid, buttoned and laced, either 


cloth or kid tops SS welt pro ¢ 50 
' 


cess of stitching, solid and flexible 
soles, sizes 8 to 11, all widths.............. 


Misses’ Spring He | Shoes—all styles, 
from the neat patent leather for dress wear to 
the ordinary every-day shoe, sizes 11 to 2, all 
widths, at most reasonable prices. 


Men's SUSPENDERS— 


A maker's entire stock of fine Elastic 
Web Suspenders, with cord ends and 
gilt buckles, has come to the counters 
at a price that enables us to offer the 
goods 


At 12% cents per pair. 


The equal of these Suspenders has 
never been sold for less than 25 cents. 


Strawbridge 8 Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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OuR LONDON LETTER. 


Result of the Addresses of John Morley and Lord Salisbury 
—The Antics of a Jingo Newspaper—Strong 
Movement towards Bi-Metallism. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
LonpDoN, February 1, 1896. 


OTHING has done so much, up to the present, to bring about 
an amicable understanding between the United States and 
England, as two speeches that have been delivered within the last 
two days,—one by Mr. John Morley on Thursday (Jan. 30th), in 
the course of his canvass of the Montrose Burghs, and the other 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, delivered last night at a dinner given 
by the Nonconformist Unionist Association. Mr. Morley openly 
charged the Premier with having denounced the Monroe Doctrine, 
and furthermore, with opposing it most strenuously. The 
Premier denies this accusation, and goes on to say that in his 
official despatch he supported it ‘‘in the strongest and distinctest 
terms.’’ However far this may be true, it is strange that the 
prevailing impression here at the time that Lord Salisbury deliv- 
ered his despatches was that England did not recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that she would not accept it as bearing in 
any way upon the Venezuelan dispute. Whatever may have been 
Lord Salisbury’s views, he gave all to understand that he could 
not consider the Monroe Doctrine as equitable or just in the 
Venezuelan question. So much so that the press here all took up 
the same line, and assumed an aggrieved attitude on the question. 
They could give no valid argument against the Monroe Doctrine, 
except that of self-interest. The Commission which the United 
States appointed would not be recognized by us—so they said— 
because its constitution was based on certain first principles with 
which England could not agree. Consequently its deliberations 
and its conclusions must be erroneous and distasteful. It was 
stated that England would refuse to lay her case before the 
Commission. This statement met with universal approbation in 
the press, and led certain ill advised journals to display the headline 
‘‘ War with America.’’ The bad taste and, indeed, reprehensibility 
of this was generally admitted, and the older and more respected 
papers did all they could to quench this feeling, while at the same 
time maintaining England’s right to repudiate the Doctrine. The 
true feeling of the American people on the point, and their deter- 
mination to stand by what is an essential part of their national 
policy, opened the eyes of a good many here. The loose and 
intemperate language of one section of the press, the unintelligent 
judgment and criticism of some of the other papers, the cautious 
manner in which Lord Salisbury handled the matter, and the 
unanimity with which England’s action was applauded by the 
Suropean press, had bred a certain opinion, that almost amounted 
to conviction, that England was entirely in the right, and that 
America was hopelessly wrong. But when the truth began to 
dawn upon the public here that America was ready to go to 
extremes over the Monroe Doctrine, there was a slight reaction, 
which became more and more evident and pronounced, according 
as the temper and attitude of the Americans became better known. 
Lord Salisbury’s utterance last night has worked its inevitable 
result ; the S/axdard—a journal whose articles on Foreign policy, 
during the last month, have been remarkable—suddenly discovers 
this morning that the Monroe Doctrine is one with which England 
cordially agrees. In a criticism of Lord Salisbury’s speech it 
says :— 

‘‘Mr. Morley had charged him (Lord Salisbury) with giving 
color to the belief that he was adverse to the Monroe Doctrine. 
To any one who had read the Despatches the suggestion is simply 
absurd. Our Foreign Office has throughout not only acknow- 
ledged the validity of the principle laid down by the famous 
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Spain | and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE Amicis_ Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro- 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3lst Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENrRy T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and_edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
ull gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘ The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has po a 





A COMPLET E ———ees. 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
~ « #ROG A. ss 


Fine Stationery Department. 
Engraved in the highest 


pe style of the Art, and in the 
MVIAUIONS jatest and most correct 
form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, -Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Do You Desire 


Commercial 
*~ Panics ? 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that wij 
make financial panics impossible. The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes. It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 
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THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 
*-* *¢ * € 

It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made im 
sible, and every business (exc@pt that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 

Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 

sae? s 

The plan proposed does not ee change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
gteat revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 

*- *+ *¢ * & 

Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth ; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN & CO. 


....Publishers.... 
{19 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Illustrated Christian Monthly. 
COTY PEL 9, 
7 & LA i! 
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" \ 
wait v OF RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE AND CURRENT THOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegant:y Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Que-tions of the Dey, Sunday-school, Mission 
Work. By best wriiers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It filsa niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENT make big wage-. give big value for the 
price, getting Subscribers for it with 
our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Petriotie and Seenlar. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 415 pat: fotic and holicay occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

2 Anniversary avd Keligicas. A companion 
volumeto the above. Suggestive thoughts for timely 
oce.sions. Ed. by F. NUBLEe. D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

3% Memorial @ributes Add: esses, Sermons and 
best thoughts from eminent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for ail agesand conditions. I.teoduction by 
JvHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the « loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 cont ibutors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM. M Tay Lor, D.D. 452 pages $1.75. 

5. Kevivale How to Secure Them. As tanght 
and exemplified by the most successful clergymen. 
Edited by Kev. W. P. Dok. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6. Curiosities of the Bibie Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines. 10.000 
prize guesiions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 


E. B. TREAT, 5 Cooper Union, New York, 


The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were noi so terrible to 
the enemy as tt 1s.’— 





HENRY IV. 
Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 
Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
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“Tt is very handsome and very sassy.’ 


BOSTON HERALD. 


“It is deliciously impudent.” 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 


“Jt offers a most promising sign.”’ 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE 
“Jt gave mea purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 
The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
lace 
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President as a rule of American action, but has most cordially 
recognised its expediency.’’ 
The Silly «*Standard’s’’ Antics. 


t is to be remarked in this connection that the Standard has 
recently adopted what is the nearest approach to a ‘‘ Jingo”’’ atti- 
tude that is possible with it. During the late crisis in the 
Transvaal, and the unpleasant con/reftemps with Germany, it 
became a veritable fire-eater among journals. It spoke of war in 
the airiest vein, and was for recalling the English Ambassadors 
from every Capital with whose governments we had differences. 
of Great Britain became an additional glory, 
instead of an object of concern, with it. Thus for it to openly 
avow that the Monroe Doctrine is valid, seems to point to the fact 
that a settlement of the question is not far off. 

With the approach of the opening of Parliament, the currency 
controversy is beginning to excite interest again. Owing to the 
great international disputes that have been so frequent of late, it 
This was 


‘he ‘‘ isolation ’”’ 


was relegated to a less prominent position than usual. 
only to be expected, as in the face of the serious appearance of 
foreign affairs, the attention of all men has been directed to the 
complications that the present Ministry has to unravel. With, 
however, the pacification that appears to be pretty generally 
extended by now, it may be expected that currency reformers 
will again force their important crusade upon the public attention. 
Already active steps for the formation of a strong party committee 
have been taken with the most gratifying results. The com- 
mittee has for its object the formation of an ‘‘ International 
Conference for the purpose of considering what measures can be 
taken to remove or mitigate the evils resulting from the constant 
fluctuations and the growing divergence in the relative value of 
Gold and Silver.’’ Every M.P. who joins, pledges himself to help 
the attainment of the specified object. It is remarkable that a 
great many M P.’s who have joined are those who were formerly 
supposed to be lukewarm or indifferent, and the number who have 
consented includes not a few notable statesmen, land owners, 
financiers and others. The question is also being pressed upon 
members of the House of Commons by the continual representa- 
tions made to them from all parts of the country in favor of 
bimetallism. 
Balfour and Bi-Metallism. 

A resolution, as I have stated in a previous letter, was drawn 
up at the recent Paris Bimetallic Congress, and it will be moved 
in the House of Commons at the earliest possible opportunity this 
year. Mr. Balfour has definitely promised to speak in support of 
this resolution. It will be of great interest to watch the effect of 
the openly avowed adherence of the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Of course, Mr. Balfour will warn his hearers that he 
speaks from his private conviction, and not for his colleagues. 
But the weight that his words will carry will be none the less 
great, nor will the effect be less on the House. Around Mr. Bal- 
four much interest gathers, because of the complete misunder- 
standing placed on his words quite recently. It will afford him 
much gratification to be able to reaffirm his allegiance to.bimetall- 
ism, and his openly pronounced allegiance will carry conviction 
into the hearts of his hearers, and will do much to convert the 
many waverers among the rank and file of the Conservative party. 

Should the resolution be carried—and abont this it is impos- 
sible to forecast—practically the bimetallic contention will have 
gained the day at last. For it means that a Conference will be 
assembled (with full powers practically), from which something 
must result in the direction of utilizing both gold and silver as 
money. G. W. 


Writers describing the Coolgardle gold fields in Western Aus- 
tralia speak of 150-pound pieces of quartz, with nuggets standing 
out from the rocks like peanuts. But as water sells for $1.25 a gal- 
lon, the wealth of the mines is only comparative, even if all that is 
said of them is true. 
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Gen. Booth. 
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Dream Life. 
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Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 
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Was it Suicide? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGION OF Horr. By Philip S. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The religion of hope is, of course, the Christian religion. The 
teachings of Christ were all directed toward the spreading of 
doctrines which offered to the sinner the opportunity of redemp- 
tion. The Christian religion is distinctly one of optimism. It is 
opposed in its cardinal principle to the religion of Buddha, which 
was professedly and actually one of pessimism. The life of the 
Christian has its real beginning in Heaven. The aspiration of 
the Buddhist is Nirraua—extinction. It is a beautiful thought 
which Mr. Moxom develops, even though it is, or should be, so 
familiar a one to all members of the Christian Church. We 
cannot have too much of this preaching, which is helpful alike to 
those honestly striving for salvation and to those others who have 
fallen and, in their weakness and hours of need, seek for aid. The 
old ideas of future life have, perhaps, not been remodeled ; such 
would indicate an uncertain understanding of and a faltering 
belief in the doctrines of Christ. But we have come to a truer 
conception of what shall be the future of man, and we see now 
more clearly that what Jesus taught, first of all, was not so much 
Hell and damnation to the ungodly, as Heaven and eternal hap- 
piness to those who truly endeavored to follow Him in their 
earthly lives. 

Mr. Moxom has, in arranging the seventeen sermons which 
go to make up this book, had in mind the sequence of thoughts 
which inspire the Christian to lead a good life, the acts of faith 
and godliness by which he manifests his belief, and, finally, the 
realization of his hopes andefforts. At the beginning he explains 
the Religion of Hope, and what it carries with it, and the initial 
chapter gives the keynote to those which follow. The sermons 
are separately upon such subjects as ‘‘ The Love of God,”’ 
‘Saving Others and Saving Self,’’ ‘‘ The Enthusiasm of Jesus,’’ 
‘* Christian Unity,’’ ‘‘ The Church the Body of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Foes in 
the Household,’’ ‘‘ Not Destruction, but Fulfilment,’’ ‘‘ The Need 
of Patience,’’ and ‘‘ The Way to Heaven.’’ The sermons ‘‘ have 
been selected from the accumulated product of thirteen years of 
labor,’’ and were written between 1880 and 1893. They were 
preached in Boston, and Mr. Moxom states in his preface that 
they are presented to the public in permanent form mainly in 
response to many requests. 

The announcement was almost unnecessary. Mr. Moxom 
has been rightly considered one of the ablest theological students 
whom we have’ His utterances have not been orthodox, cer- 
tainly ; but to his intellectual powers there can only be given 
admiration. Mr. Moxom is at present, we believe, in the Con- 
gregationalist Church, to which he went after resigning his place 
in the Baptist Church in Boston. He is a member of the so-called 
higher school of criticism, and his interpretations of the Scriptures 
are, therefore, of course, not at all times in accord with the views 
of the great body of churchmen. But in the present volume he 
does not expound Biblical text so much as the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and on this subject he may be read without that dissent 
which many of his opinions, specially with regard to the source of 
the Scriptures, would arouse. 


Moxom. Boston: 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FoLk-THOouGHT. By Alexander 
Francis Chamberlain, M. A., Ph. D. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


This book had its basis in a series of lectures delivered before 
the students of the Summer school of Clark University some years 
ago. It isa study of the child in its relation to the peoples of 
primitive times, and it possesses a broad interest for all who would 
know something of the history of man's position in society. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain considers the child from various standpoints— 
as a member of the family, as a worker, and asa religious factor. 
And all of the chapters of his work are characterized by plentiful 
references to the sayings about children and parents, which have 
developed from conditions in real life during many generations. 
The book is, of course, to be judged as a scientific treatise, but 
the author has been exceedingly happy in his treatment of the 
subject, and his work will appeal to the general reader. Of all 
the chapters, we find that on the child as a religious factor the 
most interesting, but scarcely less so is the chapter in which Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain remarks upon the mingled fear and reverence 
with which children, born under certain circumstances, were 
regarded a few centuries ago by some peoples. The child as a 
fetich in the Dark Ages often is to be noted, and in later years a 
survival of the superstitions regarding children existed in Russia 
as late as the present century, when the necessity of baptizing the 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


ON AND AFTER NOV. 17_ 1895. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade'phia. 


iti Via. L. V. R. R. 
uffalo Day Express ; 
Parlor aad Disieg Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express dail , 6.83 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ay 945 P.M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 A. 
M.,400 P.M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bois Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train) 8.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.60, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 
6.10, 8.25, (dining car) P. M., i2.10 night. Sun- 
days, 4. '0, 8.30, 9.30 A. M., 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, 
3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18, 11.14 A. M., 12.57 (dining car) 
2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car) 11.45 P. M. Sun- 
day, 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 A. M., 12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car) 1.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two 
hour train) 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 P. M., 12.15 night. 
Sundays, .430, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.30, 4.00 
5.00, 6.00 P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
a at cars on night trainstoand from New 

ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 P. M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32,9.00 A. M., 1.05, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.42, 11.05 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.46. 
4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 A. M., 
1.42, 4.36, 5.22, 7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
$< M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.00 A. M., 4.00,6.00 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M. 
7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7 30 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 4.00, 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 420,7.42 A.M ,1.42P. 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 905 A.M , i130 P. M. 
Accom, 6 00 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
835, 1000 A M., 400, 1130 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A.M, 11.30 P M Additional for 
Shamokiu—Express, week-days,600P M Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M, Sunday—Express, 400 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M , 200,400,500 
PM Accom ,s.00A M.,430,630P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9 00,]000A M. Accom., 8.0u A, 
M., 4.40 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A. M , 430 P. M, 

Lakewood, week days,800A.M,415P M, 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 

check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen Superintendent, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work. Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER ————-nacm. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for 1oc 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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TEN CENTS 


“| AM 
A KING 
BY TRADE.” 


The Washington article in the 


FEBRUARY 
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: MAGAZINE 


relates the anecdote, containing this remarkable sentence. 
100 illustrations in this number. No better 10-cent mag- 
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1 Baby mine. by’s gota tooth 837 Johnny get your all 
8 Hone, sweet home we ttill the po tens roll by 847 Sock her on the kisse: 
10 Many can help one 490 Over the garden wall 865 It’s funny when you feel that way 
19 Nancy Lee 497 Old dog 830 It’s naughty but it’s mce 
22 Oid folks at home (Suanee ribber) ‘or Dixie’s Land 888 Hungry man from Harlem 
| 32 Wearing of the green 508 Mother says I mustn’t 889 pal Johnny comes marching 
| 45 Poor oid slave 509 Fellow that looks like me 89% Windy man od peel Brooklyn (home 
| 51 How to kiss a lad 510 Watch on the Rhine 910 Little old red shaw! my mother 
58 Marching tokens’ f Georgia 611 A lock of mother’s hair $20 Letcer that never came (were 
66 Letter in the candle 512 Stop dat knocking at de door 937 Wrap the fiag around me, boys 
| 7% To age 516 We won’t go home tillmorning| %6 Boid MeIntires 
iz Littie ‘oot 520 It’s nice to be a father 1008 I’m the fath r of a little black 
86 Listen to the mocking-bird 525 Man with the sealskin pants 1038 Baby that never came (coon 
88 She never blamed him, ne~er 529 Keep in the middle of the road | 1044 Jesse James 
| 89 Silver threads wrong the gold 538 Mother kissed me in my dream | 1049 With all her faults I love her stil! 
| 98 Swinging in the lan 546 Wait for the wagon 1070 I could tell itit I feit ic in thedark 
109 Kitty Wells 549 My oid wife and I 1101 Where did you get that hat? 
113 Iwo Orphane {Breckiyn thestes 552 Peek-a-boo 1133 Chump! or, They did me up 
{128 Shabby genteel (fire! 554 I'll wait till the clouds roll by tr Since ( Casey runs the flat 
1129 Oh, dat watermelon 655 We never speak as we pass by | 1185 | whistie and wait fur Katie 
/145 Mollie, darling 564 Rosalie, the prairie flower 1198 Dar’s a lock onchicken-coop door 
1% Thou ast learned - owe another! 579 It’s a cold da when, I get left 218 Comrades 
219 God v— my bo 596 She's as ¢: gold 1220 Lovers’ quarrel,or Mary and John 
230 Der Deitcher ga 598 Shoo, fly, dont ‘bother me 1242 Oh. what adifferenc e inthe morn- 
275 I’ve onl bor down to the club 599 Ten thousand miles away 1245 MeNult ty, you're a daisy (ing 
316 bd all do it 607 Bonnie biue flag 1280 Blame it on to — _— 
334 When tia gets a job 615 Funny old gal 1350 Ta-ra-ra boom. 
SAL Riding on the elevated railroad 4 red me kiss him for his mother | 1268 Raffle for a W: > lll watch 
Stokes’ verdict (Jim Fiske song) a n with his whiskers 1278 It takes a girlto do it wary time 
349 Soldier’ 3 farewell $9 A knot of ~ ane gray 1300 Corbett and Sullivan fight 
380 You'll miss me when I'm gone 642 Belle of — 1303 Tip your hat to Nellie (de-ay 
381 Son of a gambolier 650 Ragged coa 1309 I'm the man wrote Ta-ra ra boom 
401 Moon is out to-night, love 664 Bring back - bonnie to me 1310 Man that broke the bank at Monte 
409 Boys keep away from the girls 667 Hard times comeagain no more} 1323 Where the chicken got (Carlo 
416 Her front name is Hannar 673 A boy's best friend a tshis mothe r) 1324 After the ball (the oxe 
but fifty cents 680 Heenan and Saye 1329 I loved you better than you knew 
425 Ring my mother wore 701 Climbing up the aiden stairs | 1336 Kiss, and let's make up 
436 Oh, Fred ! tell them to stop 706 I tickled her under the chin 1340 Two’ ttle girls in blue 
4k vd Til tell your ma 7% Don’t leave roe mother, Tom | 1341 Daisy Bell 
8 gone bo —— 767 Morrissey and the Benicia boy | 1353 Llove zon in spite of all 
63 Down in a coal mi 771 poy pete in che Goer 1372 My M. 
yrunkard’s 7” Gentle Annie 1400 Married ‘the daughter, motherand 
rat Little old fe ld og cabin by the stream | 792 There’s a light in the window — Little bunch of whiskerson (all 
833 I had 15 do my inside pocket| 1404 My Pearl’sa Bowery girl (hischin 





We willsend by mail, post paid, any ten of these songs for 10 cents;any twent jefive songs for 2Qcents 
wil fifty so for 35 cents. Or we will send all the ve cone, pesto id for 50 cents. ember, we 
1 = send jess than ten songs. Order songs by numMBuRS only. Send silver or U.8. stamps. Valuable 


New Music Co., 156 Nassau St., N. Y. 





infant with blood to preserve it from the lures and temptations of 
the devil, was recognized by some parents, who acted upon their 
belief. And again, with regard to the alleged influence of the 
birth of a child of holy stamp upon nature, many instances are 
put down by Professor Chamberlain, the most poetic and beauti- 
ful of which is that concerning the springing up of flowers on each 
birthday of the divinity. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE GOLD STANDARD; OR, BIMETALLISTS’ 
CATECHISM. By W.H. Smith. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. Paper, 25c. 

Many who have written of the marked fall of prices that has 
been almost continuous during the last twenty-three years, or since 
the mints of the United States and Germany were first closed to 
the free coinage of silver and the coinage of silver by the French 
mints for private account restricted, and have naturally and 
rightly attributed the fall of prices to the demonetization of silver 
and the resulting appreciation of gold, have hastily assumed that 
prices are dependent upon the volume of money of ultimate 
redemption alone, and are in no way affected by the volume of 
representative money or bank credits. It is evident that if sellers 
in general are willing to exchange their products for paper money 
or bank credits, prices will be affected by the volume of such paper 
or credit, as we all know they are by an easy or tight money 
market which indicates a sufficiency or scarcity of bank funds 
Prices are fixed by the volume of bank credit and paper money 
as well as by the volume of metallic money or money of ultimate 
redemption. It has been remarked by many that to cut the vol- 
ume of basic money in half, as has been done by discarding silver, 
is to cut prices in half. But this does not disprove, as has been 
so often assumed, that the volume of bank credit and paper money 
does not affect prices. It simply proves that the volume of bank 
credits aud paper money is dependent ultimately on the volume 
of basic money upon which the credit fabric rests, and that a con- 
traction of this basis must lead to a contraction of the superstruc- 
ture. Dr. Smith has grasped this fact clearly, and thus avoided 
falling into many errors that a false notion of bank credit and 
paper money has led others into. As Dr. Smith so tersely 
puts it ‘‘the volume of basic money fixes the volume of rep- 
resentative money (paper money issued by the government). 
In turn the volume of both representative money and _ basic 
money controls the volume of credits that act as money, and 
the quantity of all these with the exchanges to be made and 
payments to be met, fix prices. Thus indirectly the prices of 
commodities in a country are fixed and controlled by the volume 
of basic money.’’ This is the quantitive theory of money cor- 
rectly stated. Dr. Smith has, however, in‘his chapter on ‘‘Barter 
Money and Bank Paper’’ fallen into one very common error in 
supposing that a dollar in money is behind every dollar of bank 
credit or at least of every dollar of checks outstanding. As a 
matter of fact only a small portion of the checks issued are paid 
in money. For the most part they are paid by offset, being writ- 
ten off on the books of the banks against other credits, which 
credits are issued to several times the amount of money on hand. 
But it is nevertheless true that the volume of such credit redeem- 
able in money is proportionate to the stock of money,—for the 
obligation of the banks to provide for the redemption of that por- 
tion of the checks drawn as are presented for payment places a 
check on their issues and controls the volume of credits. 

In writing of the contraction of our national debt during the 
war and of the payments for the bonds, Dr. Smith has been led 
into error by assuming that there was no limit to the issue of bank 
notes to parties buying bonds and incorporating themselves as 
national banks, but on the whole he has weighed the facts and 
conclusions carefully and presents them forcibly. The book 
covers much ground concisely and has much merit—much more 
than some of the publications that have gained a large circulation. 





ELECTRICAL ELEMENTS. 


Twenty-four years ago electricity as a mechanical power was 
unknown. Now $900,000 000 are invested in various kinds of 
electrical machinery. 


ok 


Electricians say that a trolley car is by all odds the safest 
place to be found in a thunder storm. The wire and the trolley 
pole serve as a perfect protection, and a car has never yet been 
known to be injured by lightning. . 

* 


An electrical engineer finds the relative quantity of heat given 
off by different forms of light to be: Arc light, 4; incandescent, 
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14; kerosene, argand burner, 331; gas, argand burner, 380; can- 
dle, 473; gas, butterfly burner, 511. In the matter of vitiating 
the air, electricity, of course, compares even more favorably with 
other sources of light. 
* OK 
‘‘ An Amateur,’’ writing to L’ Etincelle Electrique, states that 
the telephone, on account of its marvelous sensitiveness, may be 
used for the prediction of weather, as a sort of barometer, in the 
following manner: Two bars of iron, split and separated at their 
lower ends in order to increase the surface of contact, are placed 
in the earth at a distance of five or six yards from each other. 
Every week or two the earth at the faces of these bars is satur- 
ated with a solution of chlorhydrate of ammonium. Each of the 
bars is connected to a telephone in an adjoining house by a con- 
ducting wire. Twelve or fifteen hours before a storm a charac- 
teristic chirping sound is heard in the receiver, which increases as 
the storm approaches, a sound like hail on a metal roof. At each 
lightning flash a sound like a dull blow is heard. Previous to 
changes of temperature a sort of murmur is heard like the distant 
song of birds. 
«8 

Electric street car companies in Tacoma, Wash., are to be 
required to repair all damage to water pipes caused by electrolysis. 
In repaving one of the principal avenues of the city, along which 
runs an electric car line, it was found that more than one-half of 
the surface and connection pipes, running from the water main to 
buildings, had been so eaten away by the electric current grounded 
through the rails as to be useless. The pipes were replaced by 
the city at a cost of more than $1,000. All franchises hereafter 
granted will contain a'clause that the company shall repair damage 
thus caused. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. C. ALLEN, Liberty, Clay County, Mo.—The total stock of 
gold and silver in Europe just before the discovery of America is 
estimated at not over $200,0¢0,000, the accumulations of the 
precious metals made during the regimé of law and order under 
the Roman Empire, and estimated at the height of Roman power 
at $1,800,000,000, having been largely dissipated during the Dark 
Ages. The stock of the precious metals in Asia at that time was 
very much larger, but what had gone to Asia never found its way 
back to Europe, and was as effectually withdrawn from the stock 
of gold and silver available for coinage in Europe as if it had been 
lost. From 1493 down to 1848 the total production of precious 
metals in the world was approximately $3,050 000,000 of gold and 
$6,000,000,000 of silver, and of this, about $2,000,000,000 of gold 
and $2,900,000,000 of silver was in use as moneyin 1848. Thus, 
from the discovery of America down to the discovery of gold in 
California, the production of silver was twice as great as that of 
gold. 

During the twenty-five years following the discovery of gold 
in California, from :849 to 1873, nearly as much gold was pro- 
duced as during the preceding three and a half centuries. Further, 
during this period, nearly three dollars in gold was produced to 
one dollar in silver, but the market value of gold, in spite of this 
abnormal increase of production, did not materially fall below the 
ratio of 15% to 1, established by French law. 

From the discovery of America down to 1873, the production 
of gold in the world was approximately $6,000,000,000, and of 
silver, $7,100,000,000. The metallic money of the world in 1873 
consisted in round figures of $3,700,000,000 gold, and $3,200,- 
000,000 of silver, but little short in all of $7,000,000,000. 

For the four hundred and odd years, from 1492 down to 
January Ist, 1895, the production of gold in the world, as given 
by the Director of the United States Mints, was $8,580,000,000, 
and of silver, $10,131,000,000, the gold on the latter date in use 
as money being given at $4,086,800,000, and the silver at 
$4,070,500,000, much of the latter, however, being secondary to 
gold. 





GEORGE D. GREENE, Tyndall, S. Dakota.—The British 
mints were closed to the private and unlimited coinage of silver in 
1816 by act of Parliament. At that time England was on a 
paper basis, specie payments which had been suspended in 1797, 
early in the wars of the French revolution, not being resumed 
until 1821. But while the act of 1816 closed the mints to the 
private and unlimited coinage of silver, it left it discretionary with 
the Crown, by and with the advice of the Privy Council, to 
re-open the British mints to the private and unlimited coinage of 
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silver by royal proclamation. The act of 1816 thus, while 
demonetizing silver, left it in the power of the Crown to reverse 
this policy, and without any enabling act of Parliament to remone- 
tize it. 

This law remained in force until ‘superseded by the Mint Act 
of 1870, introduced into the Commons February roth, passed by 
both Houses of Parliament practically without debate and approved 
by the Queen April 4, 1870, which Act took away from the Crown 
the discretionary power to re-open the mints to silver conferred 
by the demonetization Act of 1816, but never exercised. The 
mints have, therefore, been closed to the private coinage of silver 
ever since the passage of the Act of 1816, though down to 1870 
the Crown had the power to re-open the mints by proclamation. 
The Act of 1870 repealing the discretionary power vested in the 
sovereign by the Act of 1816 finally and irrevocably closed the 
mints to silver unless ordered re-opened by Act of Parliament. 
This Act of the British Parliament, approved April 4, 1870, 
which codified the British Statutes on coinage, was, Mr. Alexander 
Delmar states, made the basis of the mint law, introduced into 
our Congress in 1871, and finally passed in 1873, which demone- 
tized silver in the United States. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








CHARMING young lady who delights in getting nuggets of 
fun out of the nubbins of wit in this column tells us of an 
American, teaching English to a German, who met the latter’s 
request for a specimen of the English irregular verb, thus: ‘‘I 
go, thou wentest ; he departed, we made tracks; you cut sticks, 
they skedaddied !’’ 
** 
‘The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’’ declared the Greek. 
‘*The tongue destroys a greater horde,”’’ 
The Turks assert, ‘‘ than does the sword.”’ 
The Persian proverb wisely saith : 
‘* A lengthy tongue, an early death.” 
Or sometimes takes this form instead : 
‘Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.”’ 
‘‘The tongue can speak a word whose speed,”’ 
Say the Chinese, ‘‘ outstrips the steed.”’ 
While the Arab sages this impart : 
‘‘The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.”’ 
From the Hebrew wit the maxim sprung : 
‘* Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.”’ 
The sacred writer crowns the whole : 
‘‘ Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul 


‘‘That young man Maud is engaged to is just an every- 
day sort of a chap, isn’t he?’’ 

‘* Worse than that,’’ said Maud’s sister. 
twice a day.’’ 


‘“The idiot calls 


* 

Husband (wearily)—Well, what was the matter with this 
girl? 

Wife—She was too precise. 
and when she came I said, ‘‘I rang for lights,’ 
‘*Oh ! I thought you rang for me.’’ 

* LK 

Walter Dunlop, the well-known humorous clergyman of 
Dumfries, was one day talking to a brother of the cloth, who, ina 
facetious manner said: ‘‘ Well, Walter, I believe, after all has 
been said, that my head could hold two of yours.’’ ‘‘ Man,’’ 
replied Walter, with a pawky smile, ‘‘I never thocht before that 
your heid was sae eempty.’’ 


This evening I rang for her, 
> and she said, 


KF 

Alas for good manners! At a recent private concert, very 
‘* swell,’’ very exclusive as to audience, some ladies arriving late 
found the house crowded, every seat apparently taken. At length 
a couple of seats were discovered, pre-empted only by a pile of 
wraps. It appeared natural to suppose that the occupants who- 
ever they might have been had departed for a brief intermission, 
but as one number after,another passed and no claimant appeared, 
one of the ladies ventured to accost the stately dame who sat 
nearest with the very natural query: ‘‘Are these seats 
engaged ?”’ 

To which Mrs. Take-and-Keep-Everything made amazing 
answer in the most querulous of tones : 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t know where I shall put all our 
things.”’ 
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Wm. F. Randall, 


THE ARCGHKO 
LIBRARY 


Translated from Ancient Manuscriptsat the Vati- 
can of Rome, and the Seragloe Library at Constanti- 
nople, by Drs. McIntosh and Twyman. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Milker’s Letters to the Sanhedrin, 


He was a priest of the synagogue at Bethlehem, 
when Jesus was born, and describes the phenomena 
that occurred there that night, in his own words, This 
was translated from the Talmuds, 





Herod’s Trial Before the Sanhedrin, 


This is taken from the Sccond Commonwealth 
written by a Jewish Rab! Herod's ap logetical 
letter to (he Roman Senate for his massacre of the 
infants of Bethlehem, This was taken from the 
Vatican. 





Pilates Report to Tiberias Cesar. 


Giving an account of the arrest, trial and cruci- 
fixion of Jesusof Nazareth, Tuis is from the Vatican. 





Gamiliel’s Report to the Sanhedrin 
Of his interview with Joseph and Mary in Moab, in 
regard to the conception, birth, child and boyhood of 
Christ. Translated from the Talmuds, 





Caiaphas’ Reasons to the Sanhedrin 


Whv he executed Jesus Christ, and his ideas of 
Christ's Resurrection. Translated from the Talmuds. 





These works come to us from the same source and 
in the same wav tha’ the great and celebrated works 
of the Anti-Nicene Fathers do, only they are Divine 
and this is human, 

All five of these volumes sent to any address 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00 


Address orders and makejremittance payable to 


WM. F. RANDALL, 


....Publisher.... 


1542 N. Thirteenth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR! 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer 
at py y produces a luxuriant growth of 
1air on the baldest head. Rapidly cures 
bald patches, scanty partings, hair falling, 
thin eyebrows and eyelashes, and restores 
gray hair to original color. Absolutely 
forces whiskers and mustaches on the 
smoothest face at any age. Price $1.00 per 
bottle. W.A.LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR 
HAIR FORCER CO., I005 Penna. Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FREE spesai cree: FREE 


 teeeeenl 

Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness,Faded Hair, Scurf, Dandruff,Scanty 
Partings, Bald Patches, Weak Eyebrows 
and Eyelashes, A Meager and Straggling 
Growth of Beard and Mustaches and other 
Disorders of the Hair and Scalp. 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate to spend 
$1.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that LORRI- 
MER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR FORCER 
will do what we claim,and to show its won- 
derful merit, we have decided to send a 
sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
any part of the world on receipt of 25¢ 
silver. F 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its 
marvellous merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address W.A.LORRIMER’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR FORCER CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Note.—Descriptive pamphlet and testi- 
monials free on application. 
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>>> GUARANTEED. <<< 


Every graduate guaranteed a paying position 
or tuition money refunded. Catalogues tell how 
and why. 


Short-hand University, 
925 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Largest and Best Short-hand School in the 
country. Pupils can pay by the week, month or 
term. Special sessions, with full corps of in- 
structors, for those who cannot afford regular 
course, at nominal tuition rates. 

During the twenty-two months —— July 
1, 1895, we have received five hundred and sev- 
enty calls for stenographers, which isan average 
of more than one for every day the school he 
been in session during that time. Thisexplains 
why we can guarantee positions, and why our 
guarantee possesses value. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Conducted by BENJAMIN STANLEY BANKS, 
LL. B., Expert Reporter, Principal and Founder. 
Mr. Banks, not only instructs personally, but is 
assisted by a corps of thoroughly efficient 
teachers. } 

Circulars and full particuiars on application. 


Over 3,000,000 Shares 


. . A WEEK - 


Of Mining Stocks are sold by the Colorado 
Springs Exchanges. Carefully selected stocks 
are proving a good investment. Latest reports 
show that Cripple Creek Mines alone are now 
producing gold at the rate of about $15,000,000 
per year, while Leadville, San Juan and other 
gold districts are improving steadily. 

Full particulars and maps furnished on appli- 
cation. Satisfactory 1eferences, Correspondence 
solicited. 


MITCHELL & McCALL, 


Members Board of Trade and Mining Exchange. 
(Sell more stock than any Mining Exchange in 
America.) 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


‘*My Greatest 
Friend.” 


“T feel that Compound Oxygen is my 
greatest friend on earth.’”’—Mrs. W. A. 
Bright, Columbia, Mo. 

So writes one of our patients who has 
received much benefit from the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. We are told that ‘‘All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.”’ 
This remedy has given life to many suf- 
ferers, and without requiring them to give 
all that they had, either. Considering the 
results and the fact that treatment for 
three months and medical advice are in- 
cluded, it is one of the cheapest as well as 
the best. For further information send 
for book of 200 pages, sent free. 








DRS, STARKLRY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 
Mee —— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





From U.S. Journal of Medicine, 
Prof. W.H. Peeke, who 


3° 
makes a specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treatedand cured 
more cases thanany liv- 
ing Physician; his suc- 


cessis astonishing. We 
have heard 


of cases of 
20 years’ 
standing 
cured by 
him. He 
publishes a 


valuable 
work on this disease, which he sends with a 
large bottle of his absolute cure, free to any 
sufferers who may send their P.O. and Express 
address. We advise anyone wishing a cure to 
address Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 
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